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Hidden insurance 


that protects your equipment 
and your 


To safeguard the longevity and oper- 
ating satistaction of production equip- 
ment is just as important as insurance. 
Without either, possible loss of protit 


may become a stark reality. 


Efficient performance is largely a mat- 
ter of good bearings . . . bearings that 
are designed to stand up under the de- 
mands of your machinery. . . bearings 
that will function smoothly in important 
positions, that will not falter or fail 


under extreme conditions. 


Universal use in all types of machinery 
histories the preference for Hyatt Roller 
Bearings for such exacting assignments. 
And the fact that a large number of 
users have adopted Hyatts for all their 
equipment is a significant tribute to Hyatt 
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design, Hyatt efficiency, Hyatt economy. 


For wherever installed on wheels, mo- 
tors, drives, shafts and gears, Hyatt 
bearings prolong equipment life by 
withstanding gruelling punishment Ex 
by eliminating frictional drag and wear 
...by avoiding misalignment and power 
loss. Smoother running means faster 
runningand greater production and profit 


You may be planning the purchase of 
new equipment... or perhaps there is 
some that needs replacement. Why not 
include that hidden insurance... Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. .. to protect your equip- 
ment and your investment. Hyatt Roller 


Bearing Company, Newark, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 
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GUIDERS 


are incomparable “| 
in 
CONOMY — UPERATION — SERVICE 
FAY 
— 
= 
| 
Electric Guiders on Floor Stands 9.’ 
HE performance of these ultra-modern cloth guiders is incomparable 
in Economy, Operation and Service. . . . In actual tests they prove ee BS. 
their superiority by perfect performance with machines where other — , «fos 
guiders have failed. . . . Each guider is an individual unit of unique sim- / Pee “Oe 
3 plicity in construction, yet sensitive to the slightest movement even of * , 
| 
the most delicate fabrics, at fast or slow speeds. Operating directly from 
any convenient light socket the maintenance cost is less than 10 cents es 
daily. 
You can have a complete Electric Guider Unit sent to your plant on rite 
trial and prove to yourself beyond any question of doubt our claims that at 
it is the most efficient and economical installation in which you can invest. \ 
> 
THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO 
SIMS AND HARRIS AVES., PROVIDENCE, R. IL. -5 
New York Office Southern Agent 
50 Church St. Manufacturers of Machinery for H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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HESE are the words of Mr. J. W. 

Cooper, Supt. of the Harriet 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. He 
refers to ball bearings and to Fafnirs 
in particular, for as he states, “I 
would advise anyone considering the 
installation of ball bearings to select 
the Fafnir Ball Bearing, as I believe 
it is a better bearing.” 
Mr. Cooper should know. One of 
his Whitin Spinning Frames equip- 
ped with Fafnir Ball Bearings is 
shown above. After using Fafnirs 
on the spinning frames and line 
shafts for 2 years, all of the twisters 
were changed over likewise. 
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.all bearing troubles are eliminated” 


Savings obtained are typical of Fafnir 
installations. A test made with two 
of the spinning frames with Fafnir 
Ball Bearings on the drive end 
showed: 


1. Annual return of 361.00 per frame 

2. No dripping of oil or grease 

3. Freedom from noise and vibration 

4. Maintenance—practically sero 

5. Steadier and increased speed 

6. Fafnirs paid for themselves in 18 months in 
power, oil and labor savings alone. 


Reports of numerous tests in other 
mills are yours for the asking. They 
have shown many mills how worth- 
while economies can be effected. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Representatives aiso at Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Texas; 


Houston, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Birmingham, Ala. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Cut down production losses 


G-E Type CR2940-BS82 time- 
delay push-button station of the 


type used in connection with 
G-E combination magnetic 


switches shown in textile mill 
illustration (above) 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 


EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE WN. B. C. 


NETWORK 
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in your plant 


Specify G-E time-delay 
undervoltage protection 


To any plant, big or small, and regardless of product, General 
Electric time-delay undervoltage equipment can bring remark- 
able protection against loss of time, delayed production, wasted 
material, and damaged equipment, where such losses are due to 
momentary voltage dips beyond the control of the power 


company. 


For example, a Southern manufacturer of textiles ran a series 
of tests in two mills, both of which received power from the 
same substation. One mill was equipped with G-E time-delay | 


undervoltage equipment; the other was not. 


During the test—which lasted a month—only 4 outages were 
experienced in the protected mill—the other had 90. Practically 
95 per cent of the possible outages in the first case were avoided 
by the time-delay undervoltage equipment; those shutdowns 
which did occur were traceable to voltage failures longer in 


duration than the timing period of the protective devices. 


If you are not at present using G-E time-delay undervoltage equip- 
ment, you may in most cases enjoy its advantages by a slight modifi- 
cation in your present control. Your nearest G-E office will gladly 


supply you with a copy of GEA-958 giving complete information. 


401-70 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SALES AN D ENGINEERING i PRINCIPAL 
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No. 7 


Carders Meeting at Anderson 


The Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting at Anderson, S. C., last Fri- 
day. J. O. Corn, chairman of the Division, led the dis- 
cussion which covered a large number of questions on 
carding and related subjects. The discussion follows: 


OPENING AND MIXING 


Chairman Corn: We discussed at our meeting at Clem- 
son College some methods of opening. Let’s consider 
some of the changes in opening methods in the past 30 
years. 

Mr. Morris: I was a carder thirty years ago. We 
used five or six bales at a time, just tumbled it in and let 
it go. 

R. H. Layton, Cateechee, S. C.: I was a carder about 
thirty years ago. We ran in a few bales. We had about 
10,000 spindles. We didn’t mix much, probably four or 
five bales. We mixed it in and let it go. 

Chairman: Let’s get down now a little bit closer. How 
about twenty years ago? How many were carders then? 
What did you do twenty years ago? 

Answer: Twenty years ago we mixed 8 to 10 bales at 
a time. Probably sometimes we went up to 15. I have 
worked at a mill where they mixed as many as 25 at a 
time. I think that is very important in manufacturing 
cotton goods. 


Mr. Gaillard: 


We mixed ten bales at a mix at that 


time. We didn’t run that much in a day. We only had - 


a 3,000-spindle mill, but we mixed about ten bales. 

Another answer: Twenty years ago the mill I was 
connected with opened 20 bales at a time. Now we open 
today what we use tomorrow. We fed this in by hand. 
We didn’t have any opener. We opened 20 bales and 
mixed it the best we could by hand. It was fed into a 
suction pipe. 

Chairman: I am a little bit surprised at the informa- 
tion we have gathered here as to what was done thirty 
and twenty years ago because I had an idea I woud find 
a good deal larger mix back then than we have now. | 
may be wrong, but the mills I was connected with 20 
years ago did have much larger mixes than that. 

Mr. Hamilton: A good many years ago there were 55 
bales opened at the mill I first went to work for per week. 
That was fed direct on a horizontal apron by hand before 
the hoppers first came out. It was 55 bales. That’s 
been a good many years ago. 

Mr. Whitmire: Thirty years ago we opened once a 
week, 85 bales a week. 

A Member: I was connected with a plant that just 
had a good sized room, and they would bring the cotton 
in and open it up and throw it up on a pile, say, about 
20 bales at a time, and that was fed in by hand. 


Mr. Eaton, Clemson College, S. C.: The opening 
room of the mill I was connected with 20 years ago had 
very much the same system, but the blower was a mov- 
able blower. The bales were mixed in lots of about 20 
bales. One bale was put in and another spread on top 
of that, and it was thrown by hand into the hopper. I 
have forgotten the name of that system. I think there 
were twenty bales, and it was divided up into bins. 

A Member: Your first question was as to thirty years 
ago, and then your second was as to twenty years ago. 
Thirty years ago I was connected with a mill that opened 
twice a week, about 60 bales. I don’t remember about 
20 years ago, but it was 80 or 90 bales. Before that we 
were mixing about 125 bales a week. We would put 
down a layer of cotton, and then another layer of cotton, 
and it was fed straight down to the mill. 

Chairman: Is it any more necessary that we have a 
larger mix today than it was 15 years ago, or is it neces- 
sary that we have as large a mix? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, it is necessary always to have 
some of all kinds of cotton running at an equal balance 
all the time. If you are going to run some bad and some 
good, you won’t have it well mixed and blended. Unless 
one has a suitable opening room, where the cotton won't 
pick up moisture, it is better not to have too much on 
hand at one time. If on the other hand the weather be- 
came extremely dry, too much stock opened up that way 
won't do it any good. It is necessary always to have high 
density cotton opened up some time beforehand because 
you have to use some violence to get it through the picker 
if you don’t. There are all kinds of stocks going around. 

Chairman: Do you think there is as much difference 
in the character of cotton today as there was 15 or 20 
years ago? 

Mr. Burgess: I think there is a world of difference, 
especially as to the amount of inferior stock, between 
what we have today and what we had even ten years 
ago. 

LARGE Mix No LONGER NECESSARY 

A Member: I don’t think it is necessary to have as 
much cotton laid down today, or as large a mix, from the 
fact that we have cotton graders, and they grade the cot- 
ton for character and staple, and not only that, but we 
have a better opening system. We use better methods, 
and also as to the question you just put we have quite a 
good many grades of cotton, but they are raising better 
cotton, as well as better cattle. So I don’t think it is 
necessary. That’s just one man’s opinion. 

Mr. Edwards: ‘The question you asked awhile ago 


was, is it more necessary now to open a large lot of bales 
of cotton than it was 20 years ago. I would say yes, and 
I would say no. Twenty years ago I remember having 
charge of two mills, both small. At that time we opened 
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cotton to the extent of what we used tomorrow. We 
made yarn in one mill, and I don’t think that it is any 
more necessary to have a large mix today. We opened 
eight bales in one mill and nine in the other. The only 
reason I would say that it is necessary is that we as card- 
ers and spinners and superintendents have gone ahead 
and taken every kind of cotton raised, full of stalks and 
burrs and everything else, and claim we have a cleaning 
process that remedies this, and it brought up the question 
of larger mix. I don’t think we get any even staple by 
mixing in large amounts than we do in small amounts, 
but the cotton was cleaner. That’s the only reason you 
have got to have more bales, that I can see. 

Mr. Huskey: I worked in a mill 20 years ago, and we 
opened sixty bales. We were not mixing sixty bales. | 
consider at that time that we were mixing about four or 
five bales at a time, piling them on top of one another. | 
don’t know that the amount of bales we opened deter- 
mined our mixing. The amount we opened up didn’t de- 
termine the size of the mix. 

Now I was at a mill some time ago and the man told 
me he was mixing ten bales. I went into his opening 
room, and a negro was’ putting on, it looked like, 50 
pounds off of each bale, and laying them straight, one 
right after the other, and he was really getting a mix of 
about two bales at a time, the way it looked to me. 

Chairman: One reason why I wanted this discussion 
is that there is a tendency on the part of quite a few 
mills I know to go back to the larger mix. I know quite 
a few mills that have gone to considerable expense to 
arrange for a mix of that kind, and I just wanted to 
kind of get the consesus of opinion to see how that was 
spreading, and what the results were, if there were any 
here who had those large mixes, this morning. 

Mr. Whitmire: I have used from 5 to 10 bales at a 
mix, but since we have had some improvements in open- 
ing machinery I don’t think it is necessary to have as 
many bales as we used to have. We have cotton graders, 
too. We used to get in a lot of cotton where we didn’t 
know what we had, but today we have men to staple and 
grade the cotton, and we know what we are handling. 
Years ago I know I had to pick the cotton myself from 
the warehouse, and had as high as a dozen lots of cotton. 
In order to blend that cotton we tried to get a bale from 
each lot, and put it in the mix, but today it is not neces- 
sary to do that because we have cotton graders to get 
our cotton and grade it. I don’t think it is necessary to 
have as great a mix as we used to have. We use four 
opening machines. We have opened 26 bales at a time. 
We have six bales to the machine. When that goes into 
the feeder room, we have 26 bales. It blends well. I 
don’t think it is necessary to open up cotton like we used 
to. We ued to open up 80 bales on Saturday and mix it, 
and there would come a rain during the time it was wait- 
ing to be worked, and it would give you trouble, as it 
would collect so much moisture. If you opened it accord- 
ing to your opening room machinery, you will get better 
results. Your cotton will be wll blended. So far as 
opening up 50 or 100 bales at a/time in a small mill, that 
is not necessary. 


OPENING Hicu Density BALES 


Chairman: Is anyone having trouble in opening up 
high density bales, tightly compressed bales? 

The Member: Anybody that opens a tightly com- 
pressed bale will have trouble. 

Mr. Burgess: I have used’ high density cotton in time 
past. It is trouble—no question about that—and about 
the best way I could find was to have the ties taken off 
away ahead, and keep it in a dry room, and it will open 
up a little bit, but it looks kind of curly all the way 
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through the mill. You hardly ever get it straightened 


out. 

A Member: We use it. We have trouble when it 1s 
packed tight. 

Chairman: What do you do to overcome it? Do you 


cut the ties off, and let it stand over two or three days, 
or use compressed air to open it up, or how do you do? 

A Member: I never have cut the ties off that way. 
We open up one bale at a time and take a small slice off 
of each bale. That seems to eliminate the trouble. Also 
it helps to turn the air on it. 

A Member: Using a thin layer off of each bale wil! 
almost eliminate the trouble. If you take a big armfull 
off it wil give you trouble when it goes into the opening 
machines. If you take a very thin layer off of each bale 
and lay that in the hopper, that will go through without 
any trouble. 

Mr. Whitmire: We do not have any trouble with 
compressed cotton. We use three hoppers in tandem. 
We find very little difference between that and the soft. 

Mr. Jones: We have used compressed cotton alto- 
gether and have been for some time. We open up 15 
bales at a time. We cut the bands and let it expand. 
We have a concrete floor that is dry. We take a thin 
slice off of each bale, put it in and don’t have any trou- 
ble from there on. Occasionally we do have just a little 
bit of trouble with a lump within the whip rollers, but 
we hardly ever have a check-up or anything of that kind 
from thereon. 

Mr. Padgett: We have no trouble with cotton like 
that. I cut all the ties off except two. I try to give it 
all the air I can. I open up half a bale and give it all 
the air I can and then open up the other half. 


OneE-PrRocEss PICKING 


Chairman: We will take up the one-process of pick- 
ing. 
A Member: We have branched out on something I 


have not met with in other mills. In our picker room we 
have not but one beater and that is a Kirschner. We 
have two hoppers in tandem. The second hopper we 
hold to a certain fullness all the time. Our work is very 
even. Our cleaning is not exactly what we would have, 
but we are putting in some more opening machinery by 
which we hope to make our work clean. 


Chairman: You don’t run it through anything but 
the old finisher? 
Answer: That’s right, and the Kirschner beater. 


Chairman: All right. How do you like the one-proc- 
ess picking? 
Answer: We like it fine. 


Member: We have one-process picking. I really like 
it as well, if not better, than two-process. The only dis- 
advantage we have is that we have the one machine, and 
if that one machine gets out of condition, we are out of 
luck. 

Chairman: Those on one-process of picking—how do 
you find your yard per yard variation? 

Mr. Cricker: Very good. 

Another Answer: Better. 

Another Answer: Better. 

Mr. Edwards: We find it better. And the cleaning is 
as good. We like it and we think it is equally as good. 

Mr. Jones: I have used both. If you run them side 
by side, the three process against one process, you will 
find the results practically the same, or at least we have 
found them so. 

SpLit Laps 

Chairman: Do you have any trouble with split laps 
on one process? 

Mr. Jones: I have not had a split lap in a long time. 


. 
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Another Answer: We have not as much as we did 

have with the three process. 
BEATER SPEED 

Chairman: Another question under one-process was 
beats per inch. How did that compare on one process 
with two process? 

Answer: I get 20 beats per inch less through the 
opening machine. 

Mr. Edwards: One of the gentlemen was speaking 
from the viewpoint of having the new Saco-Lowell one 
process picker. We have got our own make. We didn't 
make any change on beats per inch. We have the same 
speed and everything. We didn’t make any change. It 
is identically the same as it was with three process. 

Chairman: It might be interesting to know—we are 
not going to tell the machinery fellows about it—how 
many of you have changed over, not bought, but changed 
over processes? ( Four.) 

Mr. Crocker, do you mean to tell me they are running 
as well as those changed over? 

Mr. Leister: Some of you fellows are talking about 
four beats per inch. We are running inch cotton. How 
are you going to hit that cotton forty times? I want 
information. | 

Mr. Burgess: I carefully took a note of that and every 
time the beater hits, it takes off some. I don’t believe it 
gets a lick at it but one time. 


VARIATION IN FINISHED DRAWING 


Mr. Morris: I want to ask some of those with one 
process what is the greatest variation in their finished 
drawing from their one process picking? 

Chairman: He wants to know what does your drawing 
vary. 

Mr. Crocker: 
grains. 

A Member: We have one process and I don’t believe 
that our finished drawing will vary over two to three 
grains. I never have tested it out. 

Mr. Waits: We have made about 500 tests of finished 
drawing and the highest variation, 7-grain sliver, was 
around 2.8. The regular variation is around 4. 

Chairman: How does that compare with the others? 

Mr. Sanders: Our drawing does not vary over 2% 
on finished drawing on one process picking. 

Mr. Clark: I have three processes. My drawing 
varies about 2% grains, and I also have one, and the old 
is as uniform as the new. There is no greater variation 
of three than we had on one. 

Mr. Layton: Speaking of 2.8 to 3 grains—does that 
mean from the lightest to the heaviest? 

Mr. Clar: From the lightest to the heaviest. 

Chairman: That was a good question Mr. Morris. 
How about another? 

Another Answer: 
grains. 

PRODUCTION ON ONE AND THREE PrROcEsS PICKING 

Mr. Morris: What is the difference in production with 
one process and ordinary three processes? Can you get 
a better production on one process than you can out of 
three? 

Mr. Clark: I have three processes. On one process 
in some cases I get a lap a minute on one process more 
than on the other. 

Mr. Whitmire: We have made a lap in 9 minutes and 
about 5 on the new. 

Mr. Morris: He means that he ran a lap in 10 minutes 
with the old process and he runs it now in S$? 

Mr. Whitmire: That’s right. 

Mr. Underwood: If you have got on old picker, three 
process picker, with a beater speed of 1,000 per minute, 


It does not vary much—about three 


We have a variation of about 3 
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say a Kirschner beater, and put in one process picking, 
with the same beater, and your production made in two 
minutes less, would you increase your beater speed on 
the one process? 

Mr. Whitmire: He will have to increase his beater 
speed if he wants to keep up to the standard. 


Question: Can you get better cleaning with lower 
> 
Answer: No; you can’t. 


Humipity InN Picker Room 


Chairman: What about the humidity of the picker 
room? 


Mr. Clark: I had it in the picker room and took it 
out. 
A Member: I went to see a man that had it and he 


told me he had to stop it because he found the humidity 
was absorbed by the cotton, and it showed up in his 
cloth. It is better to have the cotton dry than to have 
moisture in it. 


Mr. Clark: I stopped it because I think I get better 
cleaning. 
Chairman: Frankly I would not run a picker room 


without humidifiers in it, and it automatically controlled. 
Question: You would not want it unless you had it 
automatically controlled? 
Chairman Corn: No. 


Question: What percentage would you put into it? 
PERCENTAGE OF HuMIDITY 
Chairman: Around 6%. I would not run it too high. 


In fact, when we first asked for humidifiers in the picker 
room, they said it couldn’t be done because your air 
change was too bad. I will grant you, however, that with 
dryer stock you can shake it and get a little of that loose 
leaf out. My idea is that leaf does not hurt your work 
and your cloth. 

Mr. Conley: It is just as important to have humidi- 
fiers in your picker room as anywhere else in the mill, 
provided you don’t get the percentage up too high. A 
year ago we put in a good humidifying system, automati- 
cally controlled. We have put it in several of our mills 
down there. We run our numbers from the picker room. 
One mill has not changed a gear in four years. We have 
not done that well, but we have not changed a crown 
gear in the spinners end but twice in a year. If you have 
your humidity over 58 per cent, which would give you 
about a 7 per cent regain, you will not get as good a 
cleaning as you would, if you had no humidity. We get 
just as good cleaning, and better and evener running 
work, and have changed gears twice since we put it in. 
At another plant they have not changed gears in four 
years. If you don’t keep it too high, I don’t see how 
you can afford to be without it. 

ALDRICH INDICATOR 

Question: I would like to know how many use the 
Aldrich regain indicator, and do they follow it as the 
hand goes up on the indicator? It goes from around 4 
to 944, somewhere along there. A happy medium would 
be around 6%, but that scale on the indicator will register 
from 4 to around 9%. 

Mr. Sanders: We have an indicator and we follow it 
up toa T. We always follow that. You have to do that 
if you are going to get any results from it. Ours of 
course varies, not as much, however, as he claims, but 
it runs from 5% to 6% per cent. 

Mr. Gaillard: We have the indicator. 
has never run down as low as 4, It was down to 4%; 
that was the lowest. It runs up as high as 10. 

Mr. Gaillard: We go exactly according to that indi- 
cator. We weigh our laps exactly as the hand shows 
on the indicator. 


Our indicator 


; 
= 


Chairman: How often do you have to change? 

Mr. Gaillard: Sometimes we change twice a week. 
That is about as often as we have to change our drawing. 
That is generally when it goes from a dry spell to a 
very damp spell. 

Mr. Whitmire: We follow that up, and we find it is 
a mighty good system. We have not a complete humidi- 
fying system. Therefore we have to change. It makes 
a little difference. 

HUMIDITY AND NUMBERS 

Mr. Leister: I am interested in what this gentleman 
over here said about changing gears once a year. We 
know that humidity has a considerable effect on our 
numbers. Does that gentleman use the same character 
of cotton year in and year out? My experience has been 
that it makes no difference how well you control it when 
we change character of cotton it changes our numbers. 
If there is any way around that, I would like to remedy 
it. 

Mr. Whitmire: If your drawing is running light, as 
soon as you see it running light, heavy up your laps a 
quarter of a pound, and, if that does not have the desired 
effect, make it more. Take care of that on the lap scale 
as it is showing up in the drawing. 

Mr. Godfrey: We do not have a humidifying system 
in the picker room. We have a standard for our lap and 
we never come under our standard. We follow it up. I 
think last week is the first time we have had to change 
our gears in, I-would say, six months. 

VARYING CHARACTER OF COTTON 

Mr. Willis, Clemson College, $. C.: Some one spoke 
of the character of the cotton. I have tested different 
characters of cotton. Under the best possible controlling 
conditions it will vary as much as 2 per cent regain. Two 
different varieties under absolutely the same conditions 
will vary that much. That means if you are using a 
standard humidity you will have changes, but if you are 
having an average humidity maintained, you will have 
very little gear changes. That is the secret of the whole 
thing, obtaining a standard automatic control. 

Mr. Whitmire: When he finds it changes the character 
of his cotton what does he do with that stock after it 
passes on? 

Answer: It takes two weeks for cotton to go through 
to the workers in the ordinary cotton mill. A half a day's 
or three-quarters of a day’s time will not make a great 
deal of difference if you catch it that quick. 

VARIATION ON FINISHED GoopDs 

Mr. Rogers: I would like to ask what variation is 
allowed on finished goods—ten points or twenty points? 

Chairman: ‘Ten—five on each side. 

Mr. Leister: Suppose some vary five yards, some 
eight yards—you allow ten on both? 

Chairman: Yes. You are talking about from your 
standard weights. You are only allowed five pounds. 
That is what you try to do. You try to stay within five 
pounds. 

Chairman: I will give you a little of my personal 
experience along the lines of humidity and keeping num- 
bers. if it will do any good. It is a question, and in fact 
in my experience I don’t think that you can leave it to 
any instrument. Now I am strongly of the opinion that 
you cannot leave it to any instrument that has ever been 
made, neither can you leave it to an automatically con- 
trolled picker room to keep your numbers up. Everyone 
of them will help you a great deal if you will follow them, 
but vou have got to go back further than that if you keep 
your numbers. You have got to know what kind of 
cotton you are running, and that is a job you have got to 
watch. You should follow it through. I don’t mean take 
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a sample and watch that through. It is a question of 
where you cannot correct your numbers and a man can- 
not, I don’t believe, take any instrument in his picker 
room or an automatically controlled picker room, and 
keep his numbers on his fly frames. You have got too 
much variation before you get to them, but we try to 
keep numbers in the picker room. I have gone as high 
as three years in a mill—you know that, Mr. Leister 
and never changed a crown gear, and kept my cloth 
satisfactory to the people. 

Mr. Leister: What was your largest variation in the 
cloth? 

VARIATION IN CLOTH 

Chairman: For a day you might swing off 8 or 10 
pounds, but that is the big trouble in keeping numbers. 
If you are % or %4 of a number off, and you go down 
to the card room, and slip on a crown gear, you have 
ruined yourself. Those variations will come back if you 
will give them time, and if you go ahead and change a 
gear to try to take care of it you are adding fire on. If a 
man knows he has kept up with the stock coming through, 
his finished drawing ought to indicate pretty well as to 
how that stock is going to hold up. You ought to make 
allowance for the effect of the stock change coming 
through. Then if you have variations in humidity in 
your picker room and made your changes in the picker 
room according to the changes in the atmosphere, when 
it gets to the drawing, any change there ought to be con- 
sidered a stock change. If you take care of that and give 
it time, through your carding and spinning, you oyght to 
go along in pretty good shape without changing many 
gears in a year. It is a question of the carder knowing 
that if his sizing today is a little heavy, that he has 
already taken care of that several days ago, and don’t 
go at something else to take care of it then. If you can 
pick out bales that had 7 per cent and bales that had 
5 per cent, and take an equal number of those bales and 
get an average of 6 per cent then you can have a condi- 
tion you ought to be able to control, but I don’t think 
that is yet practical in a mill. It might be. It would 
be an ideal thing if a man could take a bone-dry test of 
every bale of cotton that went into his mill and could 
mix according to the moisture content along with his 
grade and staple. 


Question: What do you consider a reasonable varia- 
tion? 
Chairman: Anywhere from 4 to 10. If there is a 


slight variation in the numbers, I would pay no attention 
to it. If my numbers were right last week when that 
roving was made and I knew they were right, and if 
you were spinning it as 30s and spun 28s, I would pay 
no attention to it. 

Mr. Waits: If your roving went up 10 per cent and 
came down to normal, what about it? 

Chairman: It might have lost it all by the time you 
got to your spinning. By the time it gets into your 
finished cloth, it had gotten down possibly to normal. I 
think it is a big mistake in trying to keep the numbers 
too close. You don’t give it time to adjust itself and 
you have not taken care of your changes far enough back. 

Mr. Drake: I think that one of the greatest difficul- 
ties that confronts us as carders and manufacturers is in 
familiarizing ourselves with a proper method of ascertain- 
ing in advance the regain in our cotton. I have not chang- 
ed as much as a crown gear for the last five or six years. 
As the Chairman knows we have kept our cloth within 
the standard within given variation. Now I chart every 
process of my work except the picker room. I watch the 
curve on the numbers from day to day. I am influenced 
by weather conditions. I watch the weather. I have a 
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regular time for sizing each day and I am not subject to 
change on my frames or anywhere else from variation in 
the spinning numbers at any time. I watch for the whole 
thing to show an inclination to lean to the heavy or light 
side before | am convinced that a change is necessary. 
Then I make it on the picker and if we as manufacturers, 
as carders, will study the keeping of numbers closely, | 
am satished that there is more real good to be derived 
in that particular line thany anything else that can be 
done at the present time in manufacturing. 
OILING COTTON 

Chairman: How many of you are using oil spray 
today on cotton? Raise your hands. (Ten or eleven.) 

How many are using it on 15/16-inch cotton? (Three.) 

How many on l-inch? (Two.) 

How many on | 1/16-inch? (Nobody.) 

How many on 14-inch? (One.) 

Now those ten of you that raised your hands I want 
you to tell your experience with oil, what per cent you 
are using, how long you have been using it, and all about 
it. We have been discussing this three or four years. 
One time it is one thing and another time another. Let’s 
see 1f we can't arrive at something definite. 

Mr. Crocker: We use about two-tenths of one per 
cent. I was very skeptical about the use of it in the 
beginning and I am frank to confess that I don’t think it 
helps you so much except that find that the use of oil 
keps the condition of your room much cleaner. I didn’t 
get a chance to install pumps for the oil system for three 
days and during those three days it got so dusty in the 
card room you couldn't stay there. If I was running low 
grade cotton I certainly would use it all the time for it 
will help the cleanliness of your room. It keeps down 
that floating dust. I like it very much. 

Chairman: All right. Here is one man that says he 
uses it as a dust-down. What stock did you use it on? 

Mr. Crocker: I think it is claimed to be 15/16ths. 
It is shorter than one inch. It is local compressed cotton. 

Chairman: What per cent of oil? 

Mr. Crocker: We use about two-tenths of one per 
cent. At first they put in about two and a half to three- 
tenths of one per cent. We now use about two-tenths of 
one per cent. 

Mr. Gaillard: We have been using it about a year on 
l-inch cotton. We put in 33/100 of 1 per cent. We use 
it on inch cotton. We lightened up on tooth, when the 
cotton stock went through the card room. We find it 
also removes the dust. 

Mr. Sanders: We have not had the oil system in but 
just a few days. Two-tenths of one per cent is what we 
use. We have not gone far enough with it to tell how we 
like it. I would like to hear discussion on it from some 
of the other men who have been using it longer. One 
question I would like to ask is this: Can we get as good 
a Cleaning without it as with it, and does it have any 
effect on your card clothing? 

Mr. Gaillard: It does not, and we get just as good 
cleaning. We card 110 pounds. 

Mr. Fry: We are carding 120. We have been doing 
it for five and a half years, and no ill effects. 

A Member: We have it in one mill and in two others 
we have not. The carders are trying to get the system 
in the other mills. 

A Member: We installed the oil system on one side. 
We have two sides called Nos. 1 and 8. We put on about 
two-tenths of one per cent. We raised that for a while. 
but now we put on about two-tenths of one per cent. | 
would like to ask this question of some of those who have 
used it longer—do their cards load up any more with this 
oil than they did before they put it on? 
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A Member: We lightened up a whole tooth on our 
drafting gear. We card about 180 pounds. We put 
about 2,000 pounds per hour through the opener room. 

Mr. Corley: I will answer some of those question from 
a rather limited experience. Our card room is clean; our 
spinning is clean, cleaner than it was; not as clean as it 
ought to be, but cleaner than it was. Everybody in the 
mill likes it, everybody except the strippers. ‘They are 
hard to strip. They load up faster. We strip twice a 
day, every five hours. Our web is getting poor. We are 
getting more neps in it. When you are making good 
work without oil, and getting bad work now with it, 
give us some information. 

Mr. Crocker: I think the gentleman’s trouble is due 
to the fact that he is using too much oil. If you use 
around two-tenths of one per cent, you will get better 
results. My cards strip very well using that much, but 
if | go above it, they are hard to strip. Unfortunately 
on one occasion I got up to four-tenths and I couldn't 
strip a card. I didn’t know what was the matter. I found 
out someone had changed the pump, so it was running 
too high. I cut it back to two-tenths of one per cent 
and it was running all right. We use about 15/16-inch 
cotton. Two-tenths of one per cent sems to be ideal. If 
you hold it down you will have no trouble in stripping. 

Mr. Godfrey: We have been using it in our mill about 
three months. We use 1%-inch stock. We don’t have 
any trouble in stripping our cards. In fact our strippers 
say they are easier to strip now than before we put the 
oil in and our web is just as good as it was before. 

Mr. Edwards: We found trouble when we used to 
put it in. We found trouble in the spinning room. We 
tried to do for a while without it, and then we went back 
to using it and put in less oil. Our trouble has all been 
on spinning, none on carding. At the present time we 
are using one-teth of one per cent and have practically no 
trouble. 

E. W. Edwards: I was about the first to use oil on 
cotton when it first came out several years ago. It 
was recommended to me to use five-tenths of one per 
cent. That was back when we had the little fan. We 
started off with five-tenths of one per cent and in about 
a week we were in the worst mess you ever saw in your 
life. We cut that down to three-tenths of one per cent, 
and then to two-tenths of one per cent, and then cut that 
down again and then taken # out altogether because we 
were disappointed with it. We thought, however, that 
there was a possibility of using it and we started again, 
and started in with one-fourth of one-tenth of one per 
cent, so small you could hardly see it at all. We raised 
that until we got it up to one-half of one-tenth of one 
per cent, and we got wonderful results. In one mill we 
raised it to one-tenth of one per cent and after changing 
another mill we started again, and using one-tenth of 
one per cent and we were not getting very good results. 
We raised that to two-tenths of one per cent. They had 
a more modern pump and a more modern way of spray- 
ing. There was no difference so far as carding was con- 
cerned. There was a difference so far as weight was con- 
cerned. We have a litlte heavier weight with oil than 
without. No difference in the breaking strength. Practi- 
cally no difference except that you.do not have as much 
fly. My experience has been with oil that it is a great 
thing to use. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman: We consented to give C. H. Randolph, 


development engineer of the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, a few minutes to talk on the proper 
grinding of card clothing. He has some stereoptician 
slides he wishes to show you. 
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The stereoptican slides were presented by C. H. Ran- 
dolph. 

CarRD CLOTHING 

Chairman: We have a number of questions on card 
clothing of all kinds—straight wire, knee wire, and all 
others. How many have straight wire? Let’s see. Raise 
your hands. (About six.) What is your experience? 

Member: We like it very much. We have not had 
any trouble with it whatever. We have six cards carding 
about 21 pounds, and we are stripping three times a day 
on the crooked wire and stripping the straight wire once 
a week, doffers and cylinders. I think we get a little 
better web by stripping once a week. 

Mr. Jones: I have one card with the straight wire. 
We strip it once a week. We grind it every time we do 
the other cards just lightly. I like it fine. I wish we 
had money enough to equip all of them. 

Mr. Sanders: We have one card with straight wire. 
We have been running it a little over a year, about a year 
and a half. We strip that card once every week, about. 
In fact we don’t strip it only when we grind. In setting 
that card up we set it a good deal closer than on our 
knee wire. It gives us better results. If we set it off 
as far as our other wire, we don’t get as good results. 
We are on 1'%-inch stock. 

METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 


Mr. Waits: Metallic card clothing is just about like 
the straight wire. We get about the same results, about 
like the straight wire. We put about 18 pounds per hour 
on the metallic, and strip it once every 55 hours. After 
stripping your sliver comes back to its normal weight 
lots easier than with the crooked wire. As to breaking 
strength, and so forth, we can’t find any difference. 

Mr. Sanders: We have just one card on the metallic, 
but I like it much better than I did the straight wire. On 
the metallic, running a test on it, we ran the same weight 
sliver with one tooth smaller draft. It will give us the 
same weight sliver with one tooth smaller draft. It gives 
more even work than the straight wire does, and I like it 
a great deal better than I do the straight wire. I believe 
it gives better results all the way round. We don’t have 
to grind it at all, nothing only the flat. We strip it some 
times once a week; then again it will go longer than that. 
It depends on the trash in the cotton. About once a week 
we brush it out. 

Mr. Gaillard: Had you rather have that card clothing 
or the knee wire clothing? If it was a question of decid- 
ing between that clothing and the clothing with the knee 
in it, would you take that in preference? 

Mr. Sanders: I had rather have the metallic wire. 

Mr. Waits: We are still buying the straight wire. We 
are not buying the metallic. We like the straight wire 
and we are getting the same results. Therefore we still 
buy the straight wire. 

CaRD STRIPPING 

Chairman: How many men in the house are making 
30s and 40s? 

How many men on 30s to 40s yarns strip your cards 
more than twice a day? (About six.) 

How many strip only twice a day? (About 14 or 15.) 

Mr. Burgess: It ought to run 20 hours without strip- 
ping. Something must be wrong with it. 

Chairman: What kind of cotton do you use? 

Answer: 15/16ths, Western cotton. 

Mr. Burgess: This short stuff is what clogs cylinders, 
this ragged stuff. On our 30s and 40s we run fifty-fifty 
strict low and strict middling. 

Chairman: It is the cotton you are on. It is not so 
much the numbers that makes you have to strip. On 
strict low middling we mix half and half strict low and 
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strict middling, and get by on stripping twice a day, and 
get good work. 

Mr. Burgess: On a better grade you can slow down on 
your top and not take out quite so much. 

CHANGING SPEED OF FLATS 

Chairman: That is a question we have to discuss as 
to the speed. I notice there is some discussion as to 
the speed of the flats. : 

Mr. Burgess: You might with good speed get more, 
but it keeps it from getting clogged up with real short 
stuff. 

A Member: We strip three times a day. I think this, 
that the preference of a man as to what he wants, and 
the class of cotton you use has a lot to do with it: Ii 
you are using a good grade of cotton you don’t need it. 
Somebody said that a card that won't run five hours 
ought to be thrown out. There is no doubt that the 
cleaner you keep your card cylinders the less those neps 
will be in your cloth. To carry that out, if you had a 
single cut off of your goods and a single cut of cloth 
from another mill you would see the results of the clean- 
er cylinders. The cleaner you keep your cylinders the 
more you are going’ to take out. The condition of card 
grinding and the setting of the cards any everything else, 
not only one point but eevry point about the cards, 
should be given proper attention. If you are stripping 
every three or four hours, you will find a less amount 
on it at that time. It increases the waste perhaps by 
stripping three times a day, but in the meantime you 
might save it on your tops and it will make a cleaner 
yarn. Try it out for a week and compare the cloth. 

CARDING SPEED AND BREAKING STRENGTH 

Chairman: Here is one question on carding: 

“Does slow carding increase breaking strength of 
yarn?” 

Mr. Sanders: I made a test on that and slowed a 
card down about three turns per minute and right beside 
it was a card making nine turns, and it didn’t make any 
difference in the breaking strength in the test I made. 

A Member: We had some cards making 11, and run- 
ning 30s yarn, warp yarn, and we cut that doffer speed 
to 7% turns, and made 3ls yarn and our breaking 
strength held up just as well as on the 11. 

Chairman: If it don’t do any good to slow your doffer 
speed, what is the use of not running up to [5c Why 
fool around with 9 or 10? 

Mr. Burgess: It makes cleaner work. 


BLISTERED CARD CLOTHING 

Chairman: What causes the wire on the filling in a 
card system to blister? 

Mr. Morris: A batch of wire about one-half by one- 
quarter one to eight inches long will raise up. What 
causes a card cylinder to blister? 

Mr. Burgess: Coming in contact with something. The 
clothing is loose at that place. 7 

Chairman Corn: I think what he is after is wha 
makes that clothing come loose at that place? 

Mr. Burgess: I cannot say unless it is a defect in 
the fillet. 

Chairman Corn: He says the cylinder is in perfect 
condition otherwise than these blisters. 

Mr. Whitmire: It is a defect in the clothing. 

Professor Eaton: It probably comes from the way 
that cylinder was clothed. If the man drove the fillet 
up with a hammer, probably parts of the cylinder were 
crushed in. I have known of cases where in setting their 
machine just ahead of the spiral on the cylinder, they 
drive the fillet up with a hammer instead of twisting 
it up. I am quite sure that comes where they strike with 
the hammer. The strike every 214 to 3 feet apart. 
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Mr. Morris: 
blisters? 
come up? 

W. P. Norman: I think it is caused by the top layers 
of the clothing giving way, and there is nothing more at 
the bottom except glue. 

Mr. Jones: This might answer the question, but a 
carder told me he went to a mill and clothed some cards, 
and in taking the old clothing off he got a perfectly 
straight edge of steel, and laid it right square across and 
he found high places and low places. It was not even. 
So the machine builder furnished him a grinder to grind 
those cylinders down, and he ground them all down per- 
fectly smooth like they ought to be and put his clothing 
on and didn’t have any more trouble. 

CoNTINUOUS CARD STRIPPERS 
Does anybody use continuous card strip- 


What makes the teeth rise up when it 
Do the teeth leave the face of the cylinder to 


Chairman: 
pers? 

Three members reported they used the continuous 
stripper and stripped once a week. 

Mr. Waits: Does that stripper work on the back or 


‘the front of the card? 


Chairman: On the back. 
Question: How long will wire on continuous strippers 
last? 


Mr. Conley: We have not had it long enough to know. 
We have two cards, 554ths pounds of cotton, two cards. 
We have a cleaner web all the time. 

Mr. Sanders: Does that continuous stripping have a 
tendency to pull the wire? 

Mr. Conley: Absolutely. You can rub your hand 
over it, and there is no point on it. It makes good work. 

Chairman: I can verify what Mr. Conley says. There 
has been absolutely no point on the wire at all. 

Low SPEED ON DRAWING 

Chairman: Does low speed on drawing increase break- 

ing strength? 


Mr. Whitmire: I will say it does. 


Chairman: How low do you say go? 
Mr. Whitmire: Well, down to a couple of hundred. 
Chairman: What is the average drawing speed? All 


running around 300 raise your hands. (About one-third.) 
All below 300 raise your hands. Well, it seems to be 
below. One man here is running around 400. 

A Member: I am running on inch cotton and about 
60 pounds breaking strength on 30s. 

ROLL SETTING AND ROLL SPEED 

Chairman: All right. Do you change roll setting when 
you reduce your roll speed? If you reduce your roll 
speed, is it necessary to widen your setting? 

Mr. Whitmire: It is not necessary. 

SPEED OF METALLIC ROLLS 

Mr. Jones: I would like to ask this question: What 
would be the right speed for a metallic roll on, say, 30s 
yarn, the correct speed? 

Chairman: At what most of them are running I would 
say under 300. That is what most of them here are 


running. 
Mr. Jones: Mine is 260. 
Chairman: I am above that. I am 325. 
OILING SPINDLES ON FLY FRAMES 
Chairman: Let’s touch on fly frames a little bit: 


What method do you use in oiling spindles on fly frames? 
Do you oil from the top of the spindle down or do you 
oil at the top of the bolster? 

Answer: I oil from the bolster down. 

Chairman: How many oil from the bolster down, oil 
at the top of the bolster? (7 or 8.) 

How many oil from the top of the spindle down? 
(4 or 5.) 
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Mr. Huskey: Oiling spindles from the top you get too 
much oil on the spindle and not enough on the bobbin 
gear. Oiling at the top of the bolster you get a certain 
amount on the spindle and the remainder goes down on 
the bobbin gear. Then we use a heavier oil back on the 
top of the spindle. 

Mr. Leister: We just oil the bobbin gear, not the 
spindle itself. 


Mr. Jones: The reason I start at the top is that we 
use, not a heavy oil, but just a medium oil. It necessari- 
ly is going to run down. Some of it goes on the bolster, 
the balance going on the bobbin gear. We don’t wipe 
any off at the top of the spindle. We all know, if you 
don’t oil the top of the spindles, eventually they will ge‘ 
tight. They need oil. They may not need as much as we 
put on, but they do need a little oil. 


A Member: Not oiling keeps our frames a good deal 
cleaner. We lay it to that. We oil bobbin gears twice 
a week. 

Chairman (addressing another): 
oil yours? 

Answer: ‘Twice a week. 

Mr. Crocker: How many oil once a day? 

Chairman: You are in class to yourself. 

Mr. Leister: How many have had bolsters worn out 
for want of oil? 

Chairman: I don’t suppose many have done that be- 
cause not many are oiling that way, but I think it is a 
point well worth looking into. 

Mr. Crocker: I don’t say bolsters should be oiled every 
day, but at the same time I do think it is necessary to 
oil often. 

Mr. Leister: 
fliers shaking. 


How often do you 


I do. 


Look at our card room and see those 


Chairman: I have seen frames running eight years 
without a drop in the bolsters. They are in pretty good 
shape. 

Chairman: I know in several places they are not 


oiling the bolsters, and you don’t have anything like the 
amount of oil in your bolsters to get on your roving. 

Question: How often do you plumb your spindles? 
Has that something to do with it? 

Chairman: Absolutely. How many of you systemati- 
cally clean the inside of your bobbins? 

Mr. Crocker: We clean them out every three months. 

Chairman: That is periodically. What I meant was 
all the time—continuous cleaning out. 

Mr. Whitmire: We have system of cleaning bobbins. 
As the roving is cleaned off the empty bobbins we have 
a bobbin cleaner, and then we have a nozzle forcing air 
in, and when the bobbin goes through there this air 
goes through. 

Member: I would like to know what kind of cleaning 
some of you gentlemen use to get rid of accumulated lint. 
How often do you pick your clearers, what you do when 
you clean your doffers, and so on. 

Mr. Sanders: We had that same trouble on a particu- 
lar grade of work, and to eliminate that we started right 
in at the drawing, changing our clearers, under and over 
clearers both, and went all the way through, and we didn’t 
do any cleaning on the frames. At doffing time we wiped 
the steel plates, plate back of the fly, wiped off the car- 
riage of the spindle, in fact took the top of the spindle 
off, and gave it a general cleaning up every time we 
doffed, and we eliminated those things 75 per cent or 
more, I would say. Every time we doffed on our frames 
we wiped them off too like we did on our fly frames. At 
that time we started cleaning our drawings, and when 
each carding runs out we clean that thoroughly, and 
we have mightly near gotten rid of those black slugs. 
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Mr. Jones: 
a week. 

Mr. Gaillard: We do the same thing, Mr. Corn, and 
run day and night, oil just once a week. 

CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Chairman: What system of cleaning do you use? 

A Member: We had a good deal of trouble with these 
black slugs in our yarn. The way we overcame ours we 
took the tops of our spindles every time we doffed and 
watched our guide and cleaned them back and’ front. 
We found that is the best system. 

Mr. Jones: We do practically the same thing. We 
have not cut out all the slugs. We hope to get it down. 
We often do the majority of our cleaning up in our spin- 
ning room on doffing. In blowing down we pick off all 
slugs. 

Chairman: 
ter.) 

Mr. Whitmire: We worked for a long time to try to 
get these slugs out. We commenced at the carding and 
drawing and we picked our clearers as often as necessary, 
and we stuck our roving in the box, and we blew out 
our cards, slubbers and intermediates at intervals. We 
tried to do everything we possibly could to keep it out, 
and then we have some all the way along. We oil our 
spindles at the top of the bolster and we eliminate some 
that way. That is our custom that we have today in 
trying to cut out slugs and eliminate all of them, but 
still there are some there yet. 

CorK ROLLS 

Chairman: How many of you are using cork rolls on 
fly frames anywhere? 

Mr. Campbell: My experience with the cork rolls is 
very satisfactory, while I am just using them for the 
slubbers and intermediates at the present time. 

Mr. Whitmire: I use cork rolls on front rolls and find 
them very satisfactory. We are going all the way. 

Mr. Sanders: We have been using cork rolls about 
two years and find them to be very satisfactory. I have 
noticed in experimenting with them that they will really 
draft better than the leather rolls. I put twist enough 
in the roving so you can tell, and try it out on both, and 
the cork roll will draft better than the leather roll. 

STAPLE VARIATION AND EvEN YARNS 

Chairman: How much variation in the length of sta- 
ple can you run and still maintain even yarn? Carders 
are usually responsible for the numbers. I grant you 
they are not always responsible for them, but they are 
responsible. How many of you are there whose numbers 
do not vary more than three numbers from day to day, 
in the same weighing? How many of you hold it to less 
than three numbers? 

A Member: I think that depends on whether they are 
on fine or coarse numbers. : 

Chairman: Take split numbers—30s and 40s, | 
don’t know anything that means more to the mill than 
your numbers. 

A Member: 
or more. 

Another Member: 

Mr. Reinhardt: 


I oil mine once a week, running 120 hours 


When do you send me a sample. (Laugh- 


Sometimes mine will vary three numbers 


Mine will vary three or four. 
It will go about three. 

Mr. Morris: They will vary three or more. 

Mr. Leister: When you take it day in and out, there 
will come a time when we will have a variation of three 
numbers, but if our weighings showed up varying three 
numbers, we would find out what the trouble is. Tf 
your first weighing this morning comes up with 30.25, 
and 30.40, and 33, and a 30, and we weigh up again and 
we find another 33 in there, we will find out what the 
trouble is. We don’t have continuous variation of three 
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numbers. Now on some extreme occasion, when posisbly 
we have changed cotton or had an extremely wet spell, 
and it turns off dry all at once, and the wind blows, we 
might have a variation of three numbers, but day in and 
out we don’t have it. That’s for four bobbins. 

Chairman: How many wind off of 12 bobbins a day? 
( Nobody. ) 

Mr. Gaillard: You mean at the end of the day or at 
any one time? 


Chairman: No, one time. 
Question: You mean the same number? 
Chairman: ‘Yes, the same number. (No answer.) 


How many take eight bobbins a day? (Several.) 
How many take four? (One.) 


We take twelve. 


Question: And it does vary three numbers? 

Chairman: Yes. It will probably run along for two 
months, and we will not get over two, or one and a half. 
Then there may be a little spell you will strike, when you 
will get a variation of three, but three I consider as quite 
enough—but it happens. There are times when you will 
run along with extreme variations out of 12 bobbins. It 
will show a curve there that will show occasionally you 
will get up to three, and there are periods when we will 
run for three months and never get over a variation of 
two, weighing 12 bobbins a day. Part of it, four of those, 
are bobbins taken up from the carding each day. The 
other eight are picked up at random in the room, and it 
gives you a fair average not only of what you have com- 
ing up from the card room, but a little average of what 
is around over the room. That is one question, men, that 
it certainly pays to look into before another Carders 
meeting, and see really what your variation is running. 
It is surprising what you might be abe to do, and what 
you might find, if you really look into it. This is to the 
carders now. The spinners don’t come in on this at all. 

7-HANK Rovinc From 7%-INCH COTTON 

How many are making 7-hank out of 7<-inch cotton? 

Professor Willis, Clemson College, S. C.: There are 
a number of good varieties of cotton being grown that 
you can make 7-hank roving out of, and make very close 
to 3 per cent on it. There are certain districts making 
that on a large scale. I believe the mills will have to 
come to getting their cotton from these districts making 
these improvements. You can judge cotton by where it 
has been produced better than you can by sampling the 
bale. 


Mr. Whitmire: We have to take it as it comes. If 
you buy 15-16-inch cotton, you have got to run it. How 
can we run that and make it run smooth? 

Question: At what speed do you run that? 

Mr. Whitmire: Standard speed. 

Mr. Crocker: If all your cotton was 7%-inch, you 
could do it better. With some 74, and some others, you 
cannot do it. 

Chairman: 
grown cotton. 

Professor Willis, Clemson College, S. C.: 
large scale in sections of the cotton belt. 

Mr. Gaillard: What percentage of one-inch cotton is 
grown through this section of the country? 

Professor Willis: From about 35 per cent up is inch 
or better. Some of it will run down as low as 25 per 
cent and some of it as high as 40. 

Question: What section of the country does that grow 
in? 

Professor Willis: I am basing that on the universal 
standards of staple. Some of that is inch and a quarter. 
It is between those two lengths, inch or better. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Professor Wilis was speaking of especially 
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American Association Program 


To Consider the Cotton Farmer 


HE key-note of the thirty-fifth annual convention of 

the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
which will be held at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, in 
Augusta, Ga., on April 24th and 25th, is “The Southern 
Cotton Farmer, or the Producer of Our Raw Material.” 

President B. E. Geer, although a textile manufacturer 
of many years, has always been deeply interested in the 
welfare of the Southern farmer. It has been thought ad- 
visable by the committee in charge of the program that 
special emphasis should be placed this year upon the 
relationships that exist between the economic condition 
of the textile industry and the cotton farmer. When it is 
realized that 50 per cent of the population of the South 
is directly dependent upon the farms for their livelihood 
and that this large group directly affects the economic 
condition of the mills, the wisdom of this key-note is 
evident. 


Following the address of President Geer, Dr. Clarente 
Poe, of Raleigh, president and editor of the Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, will speak on “How 
Farmers and Manufacturers May Co-operate for Mutual 
Profit.” Dr. Poe has lived in the South and edited the 
two outstanding farm magazines for quite a period of 
years. He is a recognized authority on farm problems. 
A close relationship between the textile industry and the 
farmers of the South has always existed, but recent years 
have intensified this relationship. The address of Dr. 
Poe is anticipated with a great deal of interest because 
he has been devoting much time recently to a study of 
this subject. 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, will speak at the morning session also on the 
subject, “Farm and Mill Relief—Mutual Interests, Simi- 
lar Situations and Solutions.” He will portray to the 
Southern cotton farmers the efforts that are being made 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute to alleviate some of the 
drastic conditions now obtaining in the agricultural com- 
munities. 

The first topic introducing the round-table discussion 
will be discussed by Dr. W. W. Long, dean of the Agri- 
cultural Department of Clemson College, Clemson, 5. C. 
His subject will be “Why South Carolina Farmers Are 
Now Producing a Larger Percentage of Cotton of Inch 
and Inch and One-Sixteenth Staple Than Any Southeast- 
ern State.”’ 

The second topic for the afternoon round-table will be 
discussed by Honorable Carl Williams, member of the 
Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. His topic will 
be “Outlook for American Cotton.” 

Following these two formal addresses there will be an 
informal round-table discussion, in which the members 
of the convention are supposed to take part and a group 
of specially invited farm guests will be expected to give 
their reactions and offer any suggestions of mutual aid 
that can be of benefit in solving these problems. 

At 7:30 the thirty-fifth annual banquet of the Associa- 
tion will be held, at which President Geer will act as 
toastmaster, and Honorable James C. Stone, chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, will be the chief and only 
speaker. The subject of his address will be “The Federal 
Farm Board and the Cotton Farmer.” 


On Saturday morning, April 25th, at 10 o’clock, the 
regular executive business session of the Association will 
be held at which the report of the secretary and treasur- 
er, and the chairman of the various committees will be 
read. 

The complete program follows: 


First SEssion—Fripay, Aprit 24, 10:00 A. M— 
Bon Arr-VANDERBILT HOTEL 


1. Convention called to order by President B. E. Geer. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Announcement of committees: a. 
b. Resolutions. 


4. President’s address—B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C. 

5. Address: “How Farmers and Manufacturers May 
Co-operate For Mutual Profts,” Dr. Clarence Poe, presi- 
dent and editor, The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 

6. Address: “Farm and Mill Relief—Mutual Inter- 
ests, Similar Situations and Solutions,” George A. Sloan, 
president, the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

7. Announcements and adjournment. 


SECOND SESSION—Fripay, Aprit 24, 2:00 P. M. 

1. Convention called to order by President Geer. 

2. Round-table discussion: “American Cotton and Its 
Future,” B. B. Gossett, president Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, and treasurer Gossett Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
leader. 

3. Address: ‘Why South Carolina Leads in the Pro- 
duction of Longer Staple Cotton,” Dr. W. W. Long, dean 
of the Agricultural Department, Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C. 

4. Address: “Outlook for American Cotton.” Carl 
Williams, member Federal Farm Board. 

5. General discussion. 

THIRD SESSION—Fripay, Aprit 24, 7:30 P. M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


Nominations. 


Toastmaster—President B. E. Geer. 

1. Introduction of honor guests by toastmaster. 

2. Address: “Federal Farm Board and the Cotton 
wiscrseryg Hon. James C. Stone, chairman, Federal Farm 

oard. 


FourTH SEsSION—SATuRDAY, Aprit 25, 10:0; A. M. 


1. Convention called to order by President B. E. Geer. 

2. Report of secretary and treasurer—W. M. McLaur- 
ine, Charlotte, N. C. 

3. Report of committees: a. Cotton—S. M. Beattie, 
chairman, Greenville, S.C. b. Traffic—Captain Ellison 
A. Smyth, chairman, Flat Rock, N. C.; Carl R. Cunning- 
ham, traffic manager, Atlanta, Ga. c. Arkwrights—T. 
H. Webb, chairman, Concord, N.C. d. National Legis- 
lation and National Industrial Conference Board, Inc.., 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C. e. General Arbi- 
tration Board, Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N.C. f. Reso- 
lutions. g. Nominations. 

4. Election of officers. 

5. Presentation of medal. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business. 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia”? Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


| “Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct” 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


Tennis Rackets Restrung 


In addition to selling all sorts of tennis goods, we 
maintain a large restringing department. It is our 
policy to grant wholesale prices on all restringing 
jobs to textile plants. 


Tie a tag to your racket frame. Mail it to us 
parcel post. You can write us an order, or we 
will put in the proper quality strings. Back to you 
the third day by parcel post. 


Carolina 
Goods 
O. 


314 South Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Harold R. Turner has been transferred from superin- 
tendent of the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., to a similar 
position at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


R. V. Alexander has accepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Cartex Mills, formerly the Vance Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Roy L. Wood, of Rock Hill, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. He was 
formerly overseer of weaving at the mill. 


Agnew H. Bahnson, president of the Arista Mills, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has been appointed a member of the 
new advisory banking commission of North Carolina. 


Maurice Hendrix, superintendent of the Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C., has been appointed a member of the trus 
tees of N. C. State College, of which he is a graduate. 


Ernest Moore, formerly with R. E. Loper & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., has become designer at the Spencer Corpora- 
tion, Spindale, N. C. 


Bentz B. Howard has resigned as designer at the Spen- 
cer Corporation, Spindale, N. C., and accepted a similar 
position at the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


Daniel Williams has been transferred from second hand 
in spinning at the Entwistle Mills No. 2, Rockingham, 
N. C., to a similar position at Entwistle No. 2. 

A. Ferguson MacIntyre, until recently manager of the 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Cartex Mills, formerly the 
Vance Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

Luther Atherton, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Cowikee Mills No. 2, Union Springs, Ala., 
has been transferred to a similar position at the Cowikee 
Mills No. 1, Eufaula, Ala. 

E. A. Franks has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. He is one of the best 
known fine goods superintendents in the South and is 
chairman of the Weavers’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 

Watt Tucker, formerly second hand in spinning at the 
Entwistle Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C., is now over- 
hauler at the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Charles E. Cannon was re-elected president of the 
Cannon Mills, and A. L. Brown, J. J. Barnhardt, A. H. 
Howard, C. E. Stevenson, A. W. Fisher, W. J. Swink and 
F. A. Williams were re-elected vice-presidents at the an- 
nual meeting at Kannapolis on Tuesday. 

A. G. Myers, J. H. Separk, C. C. Armstrong, J. L. 
Gray, A. K. Winget, S. N. Boyce and R. G. Rankin 
have been elected directors of Textiles, Inc., the combed 
yarn merger now being perfected in Gaston county, and 
will serve until the first annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. 


Miles J. Smith and Herbert Chilson, of Salisbury, have 
been granted a patent on a composition cylinder for 
looms; Charles K. Dunlap, of Hartsville, S. C., a patent 
on a dyeing machine; Vander B. Lowder, of Concord, a 
patent on a suction tube for pickers, and Frank W. 
Swearington, of Greensboro, a patent on a mat-up re- 
moving mechanism for looms, it is announced by Paul B. 
Eaton, patent attorney, of Charlotte. 
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Automatic Spooler 


High Speed Warper 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 


GREAT many people have become confused and have 

been led to believe that the improvement in weaving 
obtained by the use of the Barber-Colman system of 
spooling and warping is due solely to the superior quality 
of work done by the warper. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, as it can be shown very clearly that the 
improvements in weaving are principally due to the use 
of Automatic Spoolers and not the use of High Speed 
Warpers. 

Since the first High Speed Warper was installed by the 
Barber-Colman Company at the Pacific Mills in Dover, 
New Hampshire, in 1917, numerous loom tests have been 
conducted in various mills on different styles of cloths in 
order to determine as far as possible the value of the 
Barber-Colman Spooling and Warping System to the 
weave room, and to determine if the running of yarn at 
high speed would be detrimental to the quality of warps 
produced. It was definitely proven by these tests that 
there was no impairment in the quality of the warps 
made on High Speed Warpers, but on the contrary there 
was a slight but only slight improvement in quality. 

Nine of these tests have been run since the introduc- 
tion of the High Speed Warper covering a total of 42,026 
loom days averaging 40 looms, 20 on each side, over a 
period of 189 weeks, or 3 years 8 months 542 days. An 
equal number of looms on each side of the test were sup- 
plied with warps wound upon old style spoolers and warp- 
ers and with warps wound on the Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spooler and Warper, every effort being made to 
keep the test as parallel as possible. 

We doubt if anyone else has ever conducted such thor- 
ough loom tests for this purpose over so long a period of 
time, and we believe the information obtained to be ac- 
curate and worthy of careful consideration. This infor- 
mation is summarized in-the following: table: 


REcorRD OF Loom Stops Due Tro Warp FAULTS 


Stops on Jo of 
Stops on Barber- Reduction 
Item Old Style Colman to Total 
No. Cause of Stop Warps Warps (126985 ) 
1 Lint on yarn 
2 2 Spun in 
3 Wild yarn 
x 4 Imperfect knots 988515 71949 20.92 
5 Breaks caused by 
S good knots 
z Spooler kinks 
7 7 Slack threads 
= § Weak yarn 28470 26219 1.77 
= 9 Miscellaneous 
Totals 126985 98168 22.69 


Items 1, 2 and 3 relate to the cleaning of the yarn. An 
exceedingly efficient yarn clearer is provided on the Au- 
tomatic Spooler to remove slugs and gouts and wild yarn 
and also special means for blowing the lint from the 


machine itself is provided to prevent bunches of lint 
from becoming attached to the yarn. Therefore, any 
improvement in these items must be credited to the 
spooler. 

Items 4, 5 and 6 relate to defects in the warp caused 
by imperfect knots, breaks caused by a perfect knot 
chafing the adjacent thread until it breaks, and the pres- 
ence of kinks near the knots. As the spooler is entirely 
automatic in this respect it naturally ties a higher per 
cent of perfect knots, and as it is equipped with a weav- 
er’s knotter fewer breaks should be caused by good knots. 
A special slack take-up device is provided to keep the 
kinks out of the yarn at the time of tying. Therefore, 


REDUCTION 


iN LOOM STOPS 
DUE TO THE 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


1.77% REDUCTION 
DUE TO THE 
HIGH SPEED 
WARPER 


any improvement in these items must be credited to the 
spooler. 

Items 7 and 8 are the only items that are affected by 
the tension of the yarn. Slack threads in the loom beam 
can only be caused by lack of uniformity of tension dur- 
ing the warping. Weak threads may be affected by the 
tension either at the spooler or at the warper. It is 
probable, however, that the lack of uniformity of tension 
at the warper causes more weak threads to pull apart 
during weaving than would be caused by high or uneven 
tensions at the spooler. However, the warper has been 
given credit for the improvement in Item No. 8 although 
it may not be entitled to all of it. 

Item 9 is the group which contains all breaks which 
the observer failed to classify. No doubt some of the 
reduction in this item is due to the spooler but in order 
to be fair to the warper it has all been placed in the 
warper group. 

There were 126,985 warp stops on the looms operating 
on warps made on the old style- machinery, but only 
98,168 warp stops on the looms operating on warps made 
on Barber-Colman machines, a reduction of 22.69 per 
cent. 

Eliminating the improvements due to the Automatic 
Spooler we find that the warper alone was able to reduce 
the number of stops by 2,251, a reduction of only 1.77 
per cent. The Automatic Spooler saved over 11 times as 
many stops as did the High Speed Warper. 

The Barber-Colman system is the only one using an 
Automatic Spooler. 
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SOC RATIC 


METH O D 


Socrates lived too long ago for him 
to find out by his famous question 
and answer method the truth regard- 
ing Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaners. 


Nevertheless Socrates’ same method 
has been used to get the facts about 


Termaco Cleaners. 


Some of these facts obtained from 
Georgia Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ga., in regard to the 
Termaco, are: 


1. Saves $7.00 labor per week, or 
a total of $350 per year of 50 
weeks. 


2. Gives longer life to bobbins. 


3. Improves bobbins that were 
previously cut. 


4. Reworks roving waste at no 


added cost. 


The complete answers of Georgia 
Manufacturing Company and other 
Termaco users have been collected in 
a “Fact”? book, which is yours for the 
asking. Just ask for ““Termaco Facts” 
and get the whole interesting truth 
about this cost-cutting machine. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO:INC 
C€MARLO FT 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
N. J., Pa., New Eneland States and Canada 
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Southern Textile Association to Meet at 
Isle of Palms 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
is to be held at the Isle of Palms, near Charleston, S. C.., 
on June 12 and 13, Secretary Taylor announces. 

An interesting and instructive program is being ar- 
rangfed. One of the convention features will be the golf 


tournament. Headquarters will be at the Isle of Palms 
Hotel. 


March Statistics Continue Favorable 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of standard cotton cloths during the month of March, 
1931, made public by The Association of Cotton Textile 
eMrchants of New York, confirm recent reports that the 
large business of January and February ws continued 
throughout March. The figures cover a period of five 
weeks. 

Production during March amounted to 271,638,000 
yards, or at the rate of 54,328,000 yards per week. This 
is an increase of 2.4 per cent over February rate. 

Shipments during March were 317,185,000 yards, 
equivalent to 116.8 per cent of production. 

Sales during March were 295,334,000 yards, equivalent 
to 108.7 per cent of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
273,781,000 yards, a decrease of 45,547,000 yards, or 
14.3 per cent, during the month. This establishes a new 
low figure for stocks since these statistics became com- 
parable on January 1, 1928. 

Unfilled orders at the end of March were 373,951,000 
yards, a decerase of 21,851,000 yards or 5.5 per cent 
during the month. This decrease in unfiled orders, how- 
ever, was more than offset by the large decrease in 
stocks. Unfilled orders remain well in excess of stocks. 


Textile Week at State College 


The State College Textile School has arranged a pro- 
gram for next week that will be of interest to those who 
are connected with the textile industry. 

On April 13, Albert Palmer, head of the research de- 
partment of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, will 
deliver four lectures that will deal with various problems 
concerning weaving. 

April 16th the fourth annual Style Show will be held, 
at which time more than 60 young ladies representing six 
colleges, will wear dresses which they have made from 
fabrics designed and woven by textile students, in order 
to show the diversity of fabrics which can be made from 
cotton, and cotton and rayon combinations. The Style 
Show will also demonstrate the efficiency of the work 
done in the Textile School and in the Home Economics 
departments of North Carolina colleges. 

Following the Style Show, which will be held in Pullen 
Hall, the twentieth annual Students Exposition will be 
held in the Textile building. At this time the textile 
students will operate all the machinery in the building 
and there will be an elaborate display of fancy yarns, 
hosiery and fabrics spun, dyed, knitted, designed and 
woven by them. 

On April 17th, the semi-annual meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Section of the Southern Textile Association will 
be held in the Textile building. 

Dean Thomas Nelson has announced that a special 
invitation is extended to mill officials and others inter- 
ested in the textile industry to attend all these events. 
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‘BY USING HEB. 
REPLACEMENT 


E strongly urge that you use only H & B Replacement 
Parts in reconditioning your H & B Equipment. They 


promise lowest ultimate cost, reduce necessity for frequent 
repairs and keep equipment functioning at highest 
efficiency. 


No round-the-corner shop or jack-of-all-trades can 
duplicate H & B parts. Our modern equipment, automatic 
machines, metallurgical specifications and standards of 
accuracy assure fit and continued trouble-free operation. 
When ALL costs are accurately figured, you will find H & B 
parts cheapest and best. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 


- USE ONLY H & B PARTS IN H & B EQUIPMENT .- 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte. N. C. 


Junrus M. Smita Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 3 $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union .. 4.00 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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Spindle Hours 


Statistics relative to the consumption of cotton 
and the production of cotton goods are valuable 
but most accurate measure of the operation of 
our cotton mills and their production of goods 
and yarns is the Government record of the spin- 
dle hours operated. A spindle hour is one spin- 
ning spindle operated one hour. 


1926 4.823,810,269 9.613,911,023 
1927 5.243,533,914 10.664.984,671 
1928 §.325,190,055 10,780,372,280 
1929 6,326,087 11,209,852,121 
1930 5,250,005 ,597 9.023,209,411 

South Carolina North Carolina 
1922 16,577,140,559 17,365,018,441 
1923 117.953.156.684 19,310,076,297 
1924 16,404,171,890 16,955,079,032 
1925 18,514,257,366 19,926,092,756 
1926 19,936,707,589 19,499. 818.403 
1927 22.075,166,849 23,506,.615,770 
1928 20,902,076,139 21,192,061,653 
1929 22,606,.232,251 22.085,364,231 
1930 18,505,724,031 17,148,179,999 

Massachusetts New Hampshire 
1922 23,660,840,099 1,261,885,937 
1923 23,307.426,889 2.552,665,110 
1924 16,201,589 ,687 1,756,303,747 
1925 19,315,151,449 2,650,118,480 
1926 19,293,890,145 2,.593,337,950 
1927 19,704,663 .394 2,.817,021,903 
1928 13,888,.925,.459 2,460,794,208 
1929 13,386,145,471 2.542 ,.467,306 
1930 10,884,738,463 2,.013,915,607 


The Gastonia Merger 


The merger of combed yarn mills in Gastonia 
and neighboring towns differs from former mer- 


It is worth while to study the following 
Government figures and compare spindle hours 
of 1930 with those of previous years. 

Cotton manufacturing spindle hours in the 
United States in recent years have been: 


1922 92.701,204,643 
1923 99 507,678,773 
1924 80,274,801,459 
1925 94,600,127,795 
1926 97 ,.028,629.898 
1927 104,450,215,778 
1928 92.728.980.678 
1929 92,.148,158.467 
1930 76,702,664.168 


The division between the Southern and New 
England States has been: 


Southern States 


New England 


and other States 


1922 50,931,715,647  41,769,488,996 
1923 55,949,378,.776  43.558,903.197 
1924 49.655,327,099 30,619.474,360 
1925 57,830,881,304 36,769,246.491 
1926 61,551,180,773  35,477,449.125 
1927 67,857,118,573  36,593,097.205 
1928 64,157,486,013 28,571,394.655 
1929 68,734,903,951  29.988.268.140 
1930 §5,255,821,613 19,304.034.409 


The spindle hours for the 


manufacturing States have been: 


leading cotton 


Alabama Georgia 
1922 3,891,887,856 8,171,320,744 
1923 4.252,849,044 9,091,575,976 
1924 3,942,135,820 7,901,206,935 
1925 4,659,035,273 9,235,601,456 


ger attempts in that it is a home-made affair, 
whereas most of the others were efforts of pro- 
moters who were chiefly interested in the profit 
which they might secure for their services. 

We have never been very enthusiastic about 
mergers because a very small per cent of the 
mergers of manufacturing enterprises through- 
out the United States have been successful from 
the standpoint of reducing overhead or increas- 
ing profits. 

Theoretically, a merger should result in eco- 
nomies and increased profits, but such is seldom 
the case. 

The Gastonia merger which has just been per- 
fected has more than the usual chance for suc- 
cess because it will be managed by a group of 
excellent business men who will be interested in 
the success of the merger from the standpoint 
of its stockholders rather than from what they 
can personally get out of it. 


One of the best features of the merger, in our 
opinion, is that it includes a mill manufacturing 
goods from combed yarns, the Dilling Mill, of 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

The Dilling Mills have been very successful 
since adding looms and when this merger is in 
operation and they begin to take account of and 
compare the operation of the several units, the 
Dilling Mill unit is going to lead the way towards 
the installation of more looms. 


The Gastonia merger will have approximately 
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300,000 spindles and because it is a merger that 
sounds big, but at New Bedford, Mass., there are 
the following mills: Nashawena 230,000 spin- 
dies, Wamsutta 194,000, Whitman 180,000, 
Dartmouth 172,000, Butler 155,000, and at least 
eight other mills with from 70,000 to 90,000 
spindles each. 


While Gastonia mills have adhered to- fine 
yarns and stood idle when the demand was not 
sufficient to take care of their output, the mills 
manufacturing combed yarns at New Bedford 
have been weaving them into lawns, madras, 
muslins, nainsooks, poplins, broadcloths, air- 
plane fabrics, etc., and with the exception of the 
past year they have done well. 

Within Textiles, Inc., which is the name of 
the new merger there will be one unit with 
experience in weaving fine goods and we predict 
that it will lead the way towards more looms and 
that will aid the combed yarn market. 

The progress of the Gastonia merger will be 
watched with much interest by Southern mills 
and if it is a success, other mergers will, doubt- 
less, follow. 


The Federal Council and Birth Control 


In spite of the fact that almost every church 
is, during this depression, finding it difficult to 
raise enough funds to meet its budget most of 
them are without knowing it contributing to the 
support of a great band of parasites, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Every Methodist church is assessed a certain 
part of its pastor’s salary for the Conference 
Fund. Every Conference gives a certain part 
of its funds to the support of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. It is a 
system which was devised by those who organiz- 
ed the Federal Council and it is so constructed 
that it is almost impossible for the churches to 
rid themselves of the burden. One church acting 
alone can not secure relief. 


To a large extent the same system prevails in 
other denominations to the extent that all pay 
tribute to the Federal Council. Prominent 
Baptists tried last year to withdraw their organi- 
zation from this iniquitous system, but were de- 
feated in their effort. 


With few exceptions all the officers of the 
Federal Council have records of disloyalty to 
our Government during the World War or have 
been affiliated with our worst radicals. 

Recently the Federal Council has approved 
or at least condoned birth control and we 
would not be surprised to hear at any time that 
they were affiliating with the League for the 
Promotion of Atheism. 
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We do know that certain members of the 
Federal Council have given support to the Com-- 
munists who are pronounced antagonists of all 
religion. 

We also know that during the strike at 
Marion, N. C., in 1929, representatives of the 
Federal Council aided the strikers in every possi- 
ble way and gave out publicity containing many 
absolute misrepresentation of facts. 

If a group of men wished to assist in creating 
labor disturbances, advocate birth control and 
affiliate with the Communists they might do so 
without much objection being raised but when 
they have foisted themselves upon the churches 
of this country, so that almost every church 
member is forced to contribute to their fat 
salaries and their support, we have a right to 
object and we do so strenuously. 


Checking On the Liberals 


Dave Clark, editor of the Southern. Textile 
Bulletin, is somewhat of a Sherlock Holmes 
when it comes to keeping tab on the Communists 
and their liberal friends in our educational insti- 
tutions and elsewhere. How Dave gets all the 
data he does is a secret which doubtless the Reds 
would be highly pleased to know.—Gastonia 
Gazette. 


Cotton Goods Shows 


Cotton goods fashion shows seem to be the 
order of the day throughout the South and from 
almost every section we are receiving reports of 
such exhibitions promoted by patriotic citizens. 

It is our opinion that the only effective appeal 
that can be made in behalf of cotton goods is 
through dame fashion. 


Farmers know that if they would use cotton 
bagging on their cotton bales it would enormous- 
ly increase the use of cotton but it costs more 
and therefore little progress has been made. 

Merchants know that if they would insist 
upon many things which they buy being ship- 
ped in cotton bags instead of paper bags it would 
increase the use of cotton, but such a demand 
would add to the price and it is seldom made. 


If cotton and durene fabrics were not the pres- 
ent style of ladies’ dresses all the fashion shows 
that could be held would not influence women 
to wear them. 


Fortunately cotton dresses are stylish now and 
these fashion shows which are being held will 
call the attention of women to the beauty of the 
cotton and durene fabrics being offered and will 
increase their consumption. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


We Doubt 
x if any product in the textile man- 


ufacturing field has as many en- 
thusiastic champions as Victor Ring Travelers. There must 
be reasons why thousands of spinners use Victors exclusively 
after trying all. You can learn all about Victors, without a 
cent of cost Send a card stating styles and sizes you are 
running, and we'll send a FREE trial supply. They talk for 
themselves. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning. Cemeteries 

Residential Recreational Areas 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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1 MILL NEws ITEMS 


Auste._., Ga.—The contract for building sixty opera- 
tives’ dwellings for the Clark Thread Company, which is 
constructing a $2,000,000 textile plant, has been awarded 
to the Fiske Carter Construction Company of Greenville, 
S. C., it is officially stated. While the exact amount of 
the contract is not announced, it is estimated it will in- 
volve an expenditure of around $200,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The United Hosiery Mills 
Corporation of this city, manufacturer of women’s and 
children’s seamless hosiery, operating 2,250 knitting ma- 
chines, has improved approximately 50 per cent over 
the December business. It is believed that conditions 
will steadily improve. The plant is now operating ten 
hours per day, with a force of 700 employes on a five- 
day week. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Stockholders of Woodside Cotton 
Mills will meet here May 11 to consider among other 
things, borrowing $420,000 from William Iselin & Co., 
it is revealed in notices to stockholders which have been 
sent out over this section. The notices have been widely 
distributed, the Woodside group of mills having a large 
number of persons in this section who own stock in the 
enterprise. 

The proposed loan from William Iselin & Co., it is 
stated, is for the purpose of adjusting tax settlements 
and paying attorneys’ fees. The loan will be secured by 
holdings of the Woodside Cotton Mills. 


Marietta, GA.—Browning Hosiery Mills, Stone Moun- 
tain plant, manufacturers of women’s fine silk hosiery, 
operating 100 knitting machines, are now maintaining 
an operating schedule of full time, with 90 per cent of 
the normal pay roll of employes on the job. At Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a company plant which operates 160 knit- 
ting machines for the manufacture of the same type 
hosiery, is operating on a full-time schedule with approxi- 
mately 175 workers, this plant having added between 
fifty and seventy-five employes in the past few weeks. 
G. F. Browning is president and superintendent. 


AusTELL, Ga.—American Moistening Company and 
Grinnell Company, Inc., have been awarded contracts for 
certain parts of the equipment for the new plant of the 
Clark Thread Company. 

American Moistening Company has received the con- 
tract for complete humidification equipment, and Grinnell 
Company, Inc., contracts for automatic sprinkler system 
and heating and boiler piping. 

This project of the Clark Thread Company is the one 
that has created so much interest since the announcement 
of their decision to build the first unit of their new con- 
struction program. 


The Austell project will be a 40,000 spindle cotton 
mill which will card, spin and twist long staple cotton 
for thread use. Finishing and packing of the product 


will be at the headquarters plant of the Clark Thread 


Company at Newark, N. J. 

The decision of the Clark Thread Company to enter 
into construction has been of wide interest to the entire 
trade especially in view of the general depression in the 
textile trade as has existed during the past year or more. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 
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GREENVILLE, S. C.—Judgment against the Brandon 
Corporation for $6,765.98, which was obtained by Nina 
H. and W. S. Manning of Spartanburg, S. C., in a suit 
over mill stock, was ordered recorded by Judge John 5S. 
Wilson in Common Pleas Court here. The suit arose 
through objection of minority stockholders to the con- 
solidation of Brandon, Poinsett, Renfrew and Woodruff 
Mills into the Brandon Corporation. Principal point at 
issue was the value of the stock held by Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C.—The homespun woolen mills of the 
Asheville Weavers, Inc., will begin operations with ten 
looms in the Wilson building in Kenilworth on or before 
May 15, S. Sheero, of New York City, who is president 
of the corporation has announced. 

The looms which will be of the largest type ever used 
in weaving woolens in this section, are being built by C. 
Stauffer, well known craftsman, in Biltmore village, and 
will be installed mostly during this month. Approxi- 
mately 20 weavers will be employed at the beginning, 
although it is very probable that this force will be later 
increased to take care of production. 

The plant which will occupy three doors of the building 
in Kenilworth will have approximately 8,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be modern in every respect. The 
building to be occupied is of modern brick and steel 
construction and-has been leased by the corporation for 
a long period. Ernest Swann, expert textile artisan, who 
was employed by the weaving industry on the Vander- 
bilt estate for many years and later became associated 
with the Biltmore Homespuns shop operated by Fred L. 
Seely, will supervise the local plant. For some time he 
has been connected with a large woolen industry at 
Tryon. 

Mr. Sheero will have charge of the plant and produc- 
tion, and J. A. Enwright, sales manager, will control the 
distribution in New York City. The company will manu- 
facture homespun woolens and novelty weaves for the 
wholesale trade only. 

Ninety per cent of the machinery for the plant is being 
purchased in Asheville, Mr. Sheero said. The company 
was incorporated in Raleigh several months ago by Mr. 
Sheero, Mr. Enright and others. 


D. W. Anderson President of Georgia 
Association 


Concluding its annual convention on Wednesday night 
of last week, the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia elected D. W. Anderson, of New Holland, Ga., as 
president. He is general manager of the Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company at that place. Other officers elected 
were Norman E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, vice-president. Hatton Lovejoy, of LaGrange, 


was re-elected general counsel, and T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, 


secretary. 

Merchandising and traffic rates were considered at the 
meeting, which was presided over by D. A. Jewell, Jr., 
retiring president. Particular attention was called to a 
proposed increase in freight rates on cotton products 
shipped from Southeastern States in a report by W. D. 
Anderson. Mr. Anderson’s report was published in this 
issue last week. 
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“KROMOTAN” Leather Belting 
Tough of Fibre andj Flexible in Service 


Its High Tensile lts remarkable flexibility 
Strength and gives a VISE-LIKE grip 
Friction Grip on the pulleys that trans- 
Permit Loose mits more power than 
Running Belts. other types of Flat Belt- 
ing. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Have you a 
Weaving Problem? 


Let us solve it for you— 


Our long experience is your guarantee. 


Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C.—Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representative: M. BRADFORD HODGES 
Box 752—Atlanta, Ga. 
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Combed Yarn Mills to Merge 


Directors of 14 combed yarn mills in Gaston county, at 
a meeting Tuesday, approved plans for consolidating these 
mills and also voted authority to purchase five other 
plants through interchange of stock. These 20 mills are 
to form the consolidated company to be known as Tex- 
tiles, Incorporated. The company is to have an author- 
ized capital of $17,500,000 and will control 300,000 spin- 
dies. Of the capital stock, $10,000,000 will be outstand- 
ing when the initial merger is completed and the addi- 
tional capital is to handle the purchase of other mills, in- 
cluding mercerizing units, which are expected to be added 
to the group. 

The merger plan is to be submitted to the stockholders 
on May 26 for ratification. 

The fourteen mills are as follows: Arkray Mills, Inc., 
Arlington Cotton Mills, Cora Cotton Mills, Elizabeth 
Mills, Inc., Gray Mfg. Co., Merco Mills, Inc., Mutual 
Cotton Mills, Myers Mills, Inc., Myrtle Mills, Inc., Osce- 
ola Mills, Inc., Priscilla Mills, Inc., Seminole Cotton 
Mills, Victory Yarn Mills and the Winget Yarn Mills. 
The six mills which it is proposed that the merger concern 
shall acquire are Dilling Cotton Mills, Flint Mig. Co.., 
Helen Yarn Mills, Lockmore Cotton Mills, Ridge Mills, 
Inc., and Wymojo Yarn Mills. 

The plan of merger is based on an exchange of stock of 
the various individual mills for stock of the merged con- 
cern. Each of the plants was recently appraised and 
common stock will be issued for the appraised value of 
plant assets, with 7 per cent preferred stock to be ex- 
changed for net working capital. 

Under the terms of the merger agreement the following 
directors are to serve for the merged concern until the 
next annual meeting of the stockholders: A. G. Myers, 
J. H. Separk, C. C. Armstrong, J. L. Gray, A. K. Winget, 
S. N. Boyce and R. G. Rankin. The proposed board is 
for organization purposes and provision is made for the 
addition of other members, after the new concern gets into 
operation. 


Restraining Order Against Mercerizers 
Association 


Washington, D. C.—Four North Carolina corporations 
with three in Tennessee and two in Pennsylvania are 
named with the Mercerizers Association of America in 
an order by the Federal Trade Commission probihiting 
them from engaging in the future in certain price fixing 
activities with which they were charged by the govern- 
ment. The group includes the American Yarn & Pro- 
cessing Company, of Mount Holly; Belmont Processing 
Company, of Belmont;-fohnston Mills Company, of 
Charlotte; Spinners Processing Company, Spindale: 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., with 
offices in various cities, including Charlotte; Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Company, and National Yarn & Processing Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Clarence L. Meyers, 
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Inc., and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The price fixing practices attributed to the members of 
the Mercerizers Association of America, which came un- 
der condemnation of the Federal Trade Commission, 
were discontinued about August, 1929. 


Consumption of Cotton Increases 


Washington, April 14.—Cotton consumed during 
March was reported by the Census Bureau today to have 
totalled 490,586 bales of lint and 62,771 bales of linters, 
compared with 433,510 and 53,087 in February this year 
and 507,646 and 64,400 in March last year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,477,758 bales of lint 
and 292,955 of linters, compared with 1,547,759 and 
274,372 on February 28 this year and 1,758,171 and 
233,940 on March 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 6,642,648 bales of 
lint and 81,661 of linters, compared with 7,314,450 and 
91,569 on February 28 this year, and 4,198,077 and 
109,444 on March 31 last year. 

Imports during March totalled 10,266 bales, compared 
with 11,165 in February this year and 28,279 in March 
last year. 

Exports during March totalled 605,461 bales of lint 
and 10,456 of linters, compared with 432,996 and 8,157 
in February this year and 477,678 and 8,004 in March 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during March numbered 26,- 
489.832 compared with 25,763,408 in February this year 
and 28,862,400 in March last year. 


OBITUARY 
CHARLES E. NEISLER 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—Charles E. Neisler, pioneer 
mill builder, died suddenly Tuesday afternoon en route 
from Gastonia to his home here. He was 62 years old. 

Mr. Neisler, president of the Neisler group of mills, 
began work in a mill in Rock Hill as a boy. He was 
made superintendent of the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, 
N. C., when 24 years old. He came to Kings Mountain 
in 1893 as superintendent of the Kings Mountain Man- 
ufacturing Company, the first mill built here, filling that 
position for 25 years. During part of that time he was 
also superintendent of the Mauney, Bonnie and Anna 
Mills. 

In 1899 Mr. Neisler helped organize the Indian Creek 
Mills, Lincolnton, and was manager of that plant until 
1907. In the same year he built the Pauline Mills here 
and later the Magrace and Patricia Mills. The several 
mills in which he was interested were consolidated as the 
Neisler Mill several years ago and Mr. Neisler continued 
as president. His son, C. E. Neisler, Jr., is manager of 
the mills. 

Mr. Neisler is survived by five sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


INSPECTING : DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


é 
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Scene from Southeastern Cotton Festival held at Anderson, S 
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, last week, showing a King Cotton and 


his queens. Reading from left to right are: Miss Katharine Gossett, of Charlotte, as Miss North Carolina; 
Miss Frances Johnson, as Miss Anderson; Miss Mary Hardman, of Commerce, as Miss Georgia; Miss 
Georgia; Miss Henrietta Nelson, of Columbia, as Miss South Carolina; J. C. Holler, of Pendleton, S. C.., 
as King Cotton; Miss Cynthea Barnes, of Anderson, as Queen Cotton; Miss Nancy Hough, of Richmond, 
as Miss Virginia; Miss Carroll Beatty, of Montgomery, as Miss Alabama. 


Important Convention Dates 


April 24-25—-Annual Convention American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Bon  Atr-Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga. W. M. McLaurine, secretary, 
First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

June 12-13—-Annual Convention Southern Textile 
Association, Isle of Palms, near Charleston, S. C. 
W. C. Taylor, secretary, Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 19-20——-Annual Convention, Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of North Carolina, Sedgefield 
Inn, near Greensboro, N. C. Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
secretary, Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


American Cotton Co-Op. Handled 2,100,000 
Bales 


Washington. The American Cotton Co-operative 
Association handled 2,100,000 bales of cotton of the 
1930 crop, and the Long Staple Marketing Association 
handled about 200,000 bales, Chairman James C. Stone, 
of the Federal Farm Board, stated. 


This amount is approximately double the amount 
handled by the cotton co-operatives in 1929, and slightly 
less than that handled by the cotton co-operatives in 
1929, and slightly less than that handled by the Long 
Staple group. 
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C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 
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Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


The Southern Railway System 


Offers Many Attractive Reduced Round Trip 
Excursion Fares 


FOR WEEK-END VACATIONS 


Visit the Beautiful Magnolia and Middleton 
Gardens, Charleston, S. C. 


round trip Excursion fares to 
Charleston, S. C. Round trip fare from Charlotte, 
N. C. $7.00. Date of sale April 17, 18, 1931. Limit 
Midnight Wednesday following date of sale. 

Account of late spring the Gardens in Charleston will 
be at their most beautiful stage April llth to 20th. 


Greatly reduced 


Week-End Excursion Fares 


Round trip week-end Excursion fares on sale to many 
points in the Southeastern States. Tickets on sale 
each Friday, Saturday and forenoon trains Sundays, 
March 27th to October 25th, 1931. One fare plus 1-5 
fare for the round trip. Limit: Midnight following 


Tuesday. Minimum Excursion fare, 50 cents.) 
Sunday Excursion Fares 
Effective Sunday, March 29th, to Sunday, October 


25th, 1931, the Southern Railway will sell Sunday 
Excursion tickets between all stations on the South- 
ern Railway lines where the one way fare is not less 
than $3.60 on basis approximately one cent (lc) per 
mile in each direction for the round trip. Tickets on 
sales Sunday morning trains scheduled to leave prior 


to noon. Limit: Returning to starting point prior to 
midnight date of sale. (Tickets good in coaches 
only.) 


Ask Ticket Agents. 


W. F. Cochrane, 
City Ticket Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


R. H. Graham, 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Carders’ Meeting At Anderson 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Question: About how much in volume is less than 


15-16ths? 

Professor Willis: 
least half of it is less. 

Question: For the last two years has not South Caro- 
lina cotton been better than before? 

Professor Willis: Yes. For the last two or three years 
the staple of South Carolina cotton has improved. On 
account of prize contests and educational campaigns it 
has improved some, and from Government figures on a 
survey of the grade and staple coming out of the gins 
there has been considerable improvement. 


TESTING ROVING STRENGTH 


Professor Eaton, Clemson College, S$. C.: Is anybody 
using any kind of a device for testing the strength of 
their roving? I wanted to ask whether any standards 
have been set up for the strength of roving? Most people 
after they get the twist in take the bobbins and pull the 
roving off, and I was wondering if anybody is using a 
machine for testing the strength of the roving. It seems 
to me that the weavers have told the spinners how strong 
they want their warp, and standards have been estab- 
lished for certain types of work. How strong must we 
make the roving to go on the spinning frames? I don’t 
know of any test as to how strong those rovings should 
be, but most people are leaving it up to the judgment of 
the carder. 

Chairman: I have not seen a machine for testing that. 

Professor Eaton: You are not breaking your roving 
like you would your yarn? You test for evenness or 
twist? 

A Member: There is a way to test your twist and see 
whether it is soft, medium or hard twist. 
Chairman: That’s a good question. 

ing to break your roving? 

Professor Eaton: I am going to conduct some tests. 
There is no way recorded. It is time for us to begin to 
get some standards on the strength of the roving. We 
may be losing a lot of production because we are putting 
too much twist in it. If we had some standards, we 
could probably get better strength for the yarn. There 
are no two kinds of bobbins that spin exactly the same 
twist. 

Chairman: That is well worth considering, men. You 
have understood that on long draft spinning you cannot 
use as hard a twisted roving as you can on ordinary spin- 
ning. Yet, if you have enough twist for long draft, why 
do you not have extra twist for ordinary spinning? It 
lowers your production and makes it harder to draft. 


DO NOT CONFUSE... 


I don’t recall, but I would say at 


How are you go- 


ard 


U. S. Patent No. wx | 
With Other Types of Straight Wire Clothing. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 


41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Detroit Philadelphia Worcester 
Chicago Cleveland Tulsa 


Buffalo 


Branches and 
Warehouses: 


Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattie 


Pacific Coast 
Headquarters: 


San Francisco 
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April 16, 1931 


Wear Cotton Movement Gains 
Strength 


Gastonia, N. C.—Practically every newspaper in the 
entire South is featuring at frequent intervals the ““Wear 
Cotton” movement, giving wide publicity to the various 
cotton festivals, cotton carnivals and cotton style shows 
which are being held in many communities this spring. 

From the “Wear Cotton” headquarters, established in 
Gastonia the first part of January, 1931, there have been 
sent out in the past two months over ten thousand letters 
to every corner of the South. These letters were individ- 
ually type, personal letters, written on cotton letterheads 
to all presidents of Federated Women’s Clubs, all Home 
Demonstration agents, bank officials, all secretaries of 
Chambers of Commerce, all secretaries of retail mer- 
chants’ associations, cotton shippers, every girls’ school, 
and the editors of 1600 newspapers. The letters were 
signed by members of similar organizations in Gastonia. 
Each letter enclosed a “Be Cotton-Minded” pamphlet, 
and a sticker, with the motto, “We- grow cotton, We 
manufacture cotton, Let’s wear cotton,” and urged the 
recipient to start a movement similar to the one described 
in the pamphlet, in his or her community. This was the 
first contact. 


The result from that has been absolutely remarkable. 
Many organizations have recently been formed, after 
having received their inspiration from those “Wear Cot- 
ton” letters, with the single purpose in view of making 
the country “‘cotton-minded.” From every corner of the 
twelve cotton-growing States have come back to the 
“Wear Cotton” headquarters, a perfect flood of letters, 
requesting more information and asking for further par- 
ticulars, or suggestions in regard to the “Wear Cotton” 
movement. Most of the towns upon recéiving their con- 
tact letters started to work immediately, and many of 
them have climaxed their local campaigns with cotton 
festivals, featuring always, cotton style shows, put on in 
many instances with the assistance of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute of New York, and the Durene Association, of 
New York. The “Wear Cotton” headquarters have re- 
ceived word that over 500 of these cotton carnivals or 
style shows are being staged at strategic points, or shop- 
ping centers, in the next few weeks. 

The newspapers all over the county are featuring cotton 
styles as front page news, due to the tremendous interest 
that ““Wear Cotton’? movement has aroused, not only in 
the South but all over the world. Cablegrams from 
Holland and other European countries that spin and 
weave American long staple cotton, in which information 
is requested testify to the enthusiasm felt over this pub- 
licity. 

The appeal being issued to the women of the South 
is not merely patriotic, but is founded on sound economic 
law. In addition, three things are being emphasized: the 
beauty of cotton, the durability of cotton, and the style 
of cotton. 


Through the “Wear Cotton” headquarters, Gastonia, 
N. C., 10,000 letters were sent out originally; 5,000 more 
have been answered giving further information. An aver- 
age of 100 letters per day are received and answered from 
the “Wear Cotton” headquarters office. 12,500 “Be 
Cotton minded” pamphlets have been sent out, 100,000 
stickers advertising cotton, with the inscription “We 
grow cotton, We manufacture cotton, Let’s wear cotton”’ 
have been distributed. Special news stories have been 
sent to 1600 Southern papers, and will continue to be 
sent. 
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AKTIVIN- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Soluble starch prepared with 
AKTIVIN-S gives a Smoother, 
Rounder yarn 


If you add AKTIVIN-S to any kind of 
starch with the usual proportion of 
water, you will have, upon boiling, a 
“soluble starch” that not only pene- 
trates surprisingly well, but also 
covers the yarn evenly. 


These two points combined, assure an 
excellent loom performance, while the 
dusting off in weaving is almost 
eliminated. 


Please write for a booklet describing 
in detail the nature and _ special 
advantages of AKTIVIN-S, also giv- 
ing instructions for its use. 


[THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | 


50 Union Square New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1003 West Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


A Design that will fit 
your needs 


The Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filter protects the user. 


You should have our catalog. 


Send Post Card now. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 
Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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Russian Cotton 
May Hurt U.S. 


Moscow.- Plans ol the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to increase Russia’s cotton 
over 80 per cent in 1931 will deal 
something of a blow to the country’s 
imports from America if the plan is 
‘ealized. 

Nearly 6,000,000 acres will be 
planted to cotton in Russia in 1931, 
according to present plans. This is a 
50 per cent increase in acreage over 
1930 and the government hopes, by 
the use of fertilizers and _ better 
equipment to increase the crop 80 per 
cent. 

Imports of cotton in 1930 were 
57,830 tons, of which 20,806 tons 
came from the United States, 16,418 
tons from Egypt and the remainder 
‘from Persia, India, Turkey, Afghan- 
istan and China. 

By 1932 the government expects 


that cotton imports will entirely 
cease. 

William Lee 
Southern selling agent for the 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
and the Fales & Jenks Machine 


Company until they sold their 
plants to the Whitin Machine 
Works, is open for a position as 


selling agent, special representa- 
tive, or as superintendent in a mill 
specializing in high grade quality 
yarns. Address, 10 Henley Place, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


G RINGS 


TRAVELLER 


a 


"ANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO! 
_WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
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tristol Hotel 

Sutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
‘ampbell, John & Co. 
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Enka, American 


means MORE PROFIT 
because BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS. ond 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Goseett, 


Ham oer & Kirby, Gastonia, N.C, 
Benton CC. Plowden, Griffia, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS, ° 


‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Greenville. 3S. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
United States Patent 
Convenient for personal inter- 


Corps in the 
Office. 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Phone 7797 
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Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp 
General Electric Co. 
(reneral Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Gill Leather Co 
Governor-Clinton Hotel 

Halton'’s, Thomas Sons 
Haring & Stephens Co. 
Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, 
Hermas Machine Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Houghton, EF. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

— 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

poe 
Lavonia Mfg. Co. 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 
Leeemon, Clarence M. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lewis, John D. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merrow Machine Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ince. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Colthing Co. 


President Hotel 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rockweave Mills 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son 

Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, C. G. Sons Corp. 
Seaboard Ry. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seyds l- Woolley Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 

Sirrine, J. EB. & Co. 

S K F Industries 

Solvay Sales Corporation 
Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 
Terrell Machine Co, 

Texas Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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April 16, 1931 
Night in the Cotton Mill 


It is now proper to speak of the silent watches of the 
night in the cotton mill. The recent agreement among 
mill men under the leadership of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute may be regarded as embarking the industry upon 
an experiment that is fairly to be described as noble in 
purpose. The list of the mills in this undertaking is a 
long one. It includes the names of many in the Southern 
States. If the movement is a success it means, save in 
cases of emergency, the elimination of night work 
throughout the industry. It is an effort to accomplish a 
notable reform by common consent rather than by com- 
pulsion. 


This step forward in the industry has been the cause 
of a general expression of satisfaction. Men in public 
life, leading mill executives in all parts of the country, 
and other business men, have sent commendatory 
messages to the Cotton-Textile Institute. These may be 
said to represent not only a belief that the change pro- 
posed is one in the interest of good business as a preven- 
tive of future over-production, but further, an apprecia- 
tion of the movement as reflecting the popular objection 
to night work on the part of women and minors. This 
sentiment is one that no longer is to be regarded as sec- 
tional. It is entertained in the South as well as in the 
North. 


But in the midst of the congratulations, there is to be 
heard a note of warning. President George A. Sloan of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute calls attention to the fact 
that there may be periods when individual managements 
will be sorely tempted to abandon the principle which 
they have adopted, and led others to adopt. It is par- 
ticularly in respect to such a contingency that the move- 
ment is to be regarded as an experiment. Its success 
would seem to be dependent upon the degree to which 
this voluntary agreement is observed. Given adequate 
observance, the cotton textile industry will be in the 
position of having demonstrated another way in which 
business may set its house in order without the compul- 
sion of legislative enactment.— Boston Evening Tran- 
Script. 


Greenville Mills to Again Offer Cotton 
Growing Prizes 


Greenville, S. C.—-Judson, Dunean and Monaghan, 
local mills, will again offer $300 in prizes for the best 
yield by Greenville county farmers intered in the State 
5-acre cotton growing contests this year, according to 
announcement. The prizes will be divided up into three 
each of $100, $75 and $50 and three of $25. 


In the State contests $2,000 will be divided up among 
producers of high yields in three districts. Greenville is 
in the Piedmont section. 
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MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 65 Worth S8t., New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBSTIO ExXPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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COTTON Goops 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods was very quiet 
last week. In spite of the smaller business, prices were 
generally firm, although some weakness was apparent in 
some quarters. The weaker cotton market again had an 
unfavorable effect upon the goods marketed. The March 
statistics showed that the mills were keeping themselves 
in a strong statistical position. The increase in produc- 
tion for the month was very small and is believed to have 
been justified by actual orders. Sales continued to run 
in excess of production as did shipments. While unfilled 
orders showed a decrease of five per cent for the month, 
stocks on hand showed a decrease of 14 per cent, one of 
the most encouraging factors in the situation. 

In the gray goods markets, business in print cloths 
and sheetings was generally light. Carded broadcloths 
were not very active, but the mills in these goods remain 
well under order for some time to go. The demand for 
print cloths usually covered small quantities for prompt 
delivery. Sheeting business was slow and scattered. 
Twills, drills and sateens were quiet. 


Some centers were offering medium to heavier rayon 
and cotton mixtures of dimity effect, stripes being featur- 
ed and the goods being included in printed lines. Some 
success was said to have been emjoyed by converters on 
these goods. Mills reported having taken orders for gray 
goods of this type in confined constructions. 


The lull in buying is regarded as seasonal and it is 
believed that the rate at which goods are going into con- 
sumption through wholesale and retail channels, that 
many buyers will need additional cotton goods within a 
short time. In the meantime, the well sold condition of 
mills on a number of lines, especially on print cloths and 
broadcloths, relieves them from a tendency to press for 
new business at lower prices. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38'%4-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _... 7% 

Brown sheetings, standard 8% 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce __ | 
Standard prints __ 
Dress ginghams 


7% 
| 124%al3% 
Staple ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—A continued light demand, plus a 
weaker cotton market were cited as being the chief factors 
in a declining tendency in yarn prices during the week. 
A reduction of about half a cent a pound was said by 
dealers to represent the average decline. Spinners have 
held prices remarkably well in the past several weeks in 
th face of poor business and lower cotton prices. Buyers, 
even though taking only small lots have persistently 
sought to find lower prices. Spinners margins were 
already inadequate and prices quoted here this week 
places a further burden on the producers. At the same 
time dealers believed that a renewed demand, which ought 
to develop soon, will enable spinners to increase their 
margins. Some spinners were quoting unchanged prices 
as the week ended, but there were numerous reports of 
cheaper selling in this market. 

Knitters were very light buyers during the week. The 
weakness in raw cotton had undermined confidence and 
most consumers were willing to consider only their most 
pressing needs. While weavers showed more interest than 
knitters, their purchases were also small. Manufacturers 
of both lightweight and heavyweight underwear reported 
a slow demand for their own products and showed little 
inclination to cover on yarns. 

Combed yarns continued generally slow. A great deal 
of interest is being shown in the proposed merger of 
combed yarn mills in Gaston county. The merger is ex- 
pected to be acted upon at a meeting of directors of a 
number of important combed yarn mills on April 14. 
Several mercerizers are reported as having been getting 
very good business for the past ten days. 

While not atempting to enlarge their purchases, yarn 
buyers are pressing for still lower prices for carded and 
combed yarns, local sellers report, but spinners apparent- 
ly have already granted all the concessions they can afford 
to, on the basis of their present cotton cost. They regard 
rates shown in published lists as nominal, but admit they 
are aS accurate as can be expected, because in a good 
many counts no sales, whatever, have been made this 
week. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 408 .........L 35 
Duck Yarns, 4 and 56-Pi 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
23 Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
ee 26 White Carpet, 8s, 8 and 
35 Waste ‘Insulating Yarn 
Southern Single Skeins and 3-ply ..1T% 
outhern Frame Cones 
12s 20 22 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS: 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP: DRAWING MACHINES 


; BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plast 
Framingham Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. { /Greenville, S.C. 


HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CO 


RDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTI - 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


= 
GEER, 
| 
| 
| 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
in 
»” Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
4 54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY & 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., sty f% Sou. Reps.: CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©O., Worcester. 
. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8 L. F. Moore, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
Memphis, Tenn. C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer. 

AKTIVIN CORP.. The, 50 Union Square, New —— — TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, Sou John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade Charlotte, N. C 5. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. ©O., Milwaukee, Wis. 4Uanta, Ga. 

Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 
Electric Bidge., Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 


Sou. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown- Marx Bidg.. Bir- Rep.: E. N. Darrin. Vice- Pres. Sou. Offices and 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. Atlanta, Ga., 
C.: 1134 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 WwW. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. 
Pinehurst Blvd.. Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe Draper, Jr. 

Cc 


Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg., DRAPER, 
Houston, 524 Alamo Nat'l. BE. Bidg., San DRAPER, 1816 4th St., Charlotte, N.C 
Antonio, Tex. oh A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 

AMERICAN ENKA ison , DU PONT RAYON C©O., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
New York City. Sou. Reps: J. City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
Cannon arn Dep Va., W. Shackelford, Mer. 

u. eps.: . H. Coker. Mer.. 611 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. Hubach. 

Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga,, and Charlotte, N. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Site PF 


Sou. Offices: 1331 W. M head St.. Charlotte, N. Tenn 


aA tlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- 
Side Bidg., C. w. PONT DE NEMOURS & ©O., KE. Wilming- 


Sou. Reps.: 
C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office: Mar- ; Sou. Office, 232 W. Pirst St., Charlotte, 
Burgess and Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and N. C., john L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. W. Pirst St., Charlotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 
New Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. OC. Newman, L. E. Green, FH. 


FG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St., 
vork City. "Bou Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 


1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. ©.: B. 
N. C.: ove. Repe Gibson, Griffin, W- 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
L. Cobb, Green W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. S. C.: J. M 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte. Orayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. pranklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
North. Box Atiante, Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Johnson, Tex: RE BATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, ira, 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. ©. Sou 8. Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 

Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, C. ham Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile D Devices 
Central Ave., 5 Ga.; Texas Nep., Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 
tile ONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
AS posed irk Ro ae 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt: THE arts Ge well Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., A 


URTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; - 
MONT “SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS 00.. Lawrence 
Sou. Rep.. The McLeod Companies, which are: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta. riotte, N. O. 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 
C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg.. 
BAHNSON C©O., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 


A. Lets, Atlanta ‘5 B 20 

Saiem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams. Win- Road. Charlotte, N.C ‘Shirley 

ston-Salem Office; C. Stimson, 164 Oaklan liams St., Dallas, Tex: we oO. 

tlan a.; J. OC. 

Res: McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
pencer, Mgr. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
BOND ©O., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
hia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 

C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 

. principal Southern cities. 

ORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery poo. New FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, RB. I. 
ne City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. Box Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.. 
240. Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 aR... B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Pranklin Process 
St., Spartanburg, 5S. é.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF., 230 Fifth Ave., 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1201 8. 

Reps.: Ralph Gossett. Woodside Bidg.., Greenville. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 

n 


Ss. Bel Plowden, Griffin, Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC C©CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill pply Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
las, Texas. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., L. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.. 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 


C., J. Hill Zahn. Mer. M Mgrs. ; Oklahoma 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New a., athaway unlap, Mgrs. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamliey, 1008 Wili- Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 


Brooke, Mgr.; Chattan a. Tenn., M. O. MekKin- 

liams Mill Road. Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 00€6 n 
Box 432, West Point, Ga; Mike A. Stough, P.O. Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex. Keen, Mgr.; 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. Tenn. A. Cox Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. 
. rick, 

1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Mer.: New Orleans. La., B. Willard. Megr.: Rich- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Sixth St. Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 


Sou. Reps. : H. Portson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., F. Kaston. 
ton, Ga.; Russell 4. Singleton, — Cockrell Ave... Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mgr. 
Dallas, Tex a. W. * McAnulty and W. E. Strane, GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 


ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 8 
MFG. CO., 1200 8.. Mint St., Char- St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, 
Cc. 


lotte, N. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

CIBA a INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Sou. Reps.: 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside bide. ee A 8. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia. N. C.: Belton C. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP yBEFINING CO., Clin- Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


ton, Iowa. ee. J. Pope, Box 490, At- HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C’’ and Clearfield 
lanta, Ga.;: Luther owles, “Hotel "Charlotte, Char- Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: Fred H. White, Inde- 
lotte, N. C pendence Bidg.. N Cc. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, IN N 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 8t.; &. B. York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Wis inston- 
Alexander, Mgr. Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mgr. 
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Ht & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspde n, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atianta Office: Pred Dickson, FP. O. 
Box 135, Rockingham. N. 


HERMAS MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, C 


HOUGHTON & CO., EB. F., 240 W. Somerse 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. 
W. R. Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


Atianta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Als.; 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattan ; 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. 
5S. C.; BH. J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 
663, Greensboro, N. C.: A. Y. Guitar, P. O. Box 
949. New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. WwW. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou Reps.: rz. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., 
en, C.; Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta 

ice. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING O©O., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
St., Charlotte. 


ISELIN- JEFFERSON CoO., 3238 Broadway, New 


York City. Sou. Cc. FP. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: "Ss. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., "Charlotte. N. O. 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: Pirst Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohlo. Sou. 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, - C., Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington, N. 
Cc. Bou Claude B. Ler, ©. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 4 C.; Luke J. Castile, 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Als. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Oa. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL &2 MFG. CO., 
City, N. Y. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg.. E. 
Wooten, V.-Pres. 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C. (Warehouse). 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 
42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg. Ss. C., R. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON O©OO.,, “at 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. COC. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 2350 Park 
ave. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., 
Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. 
Big. Chariotte, N. C., Pred Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 

E. 


Staples, Box 483. Ohattanooga, Tenn.;: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, Lan T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel S8t.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 'E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 663, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895. Atlanta. Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps... J. 1. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jeffersen Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Payetteville, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 W. First St., Charlotte, N. ©., Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: C. D. Taylor, mo 
5. C.; L. BE. Taylor, Charlotte Office; J. EK. Moore 
Gaffney, C.; L. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22644 N. Forbis St. 
Greensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt, v: eh Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, 5S. D. S&S. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, ie Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Kiliheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atianta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. EB. Patterson: Memphis. 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey: Greensboro, N. a J. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richmond, 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., BE. Moline: 8t. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer.., H. J. Steeb, 
L. Fischer: Dallas, Tex., Ww. B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER ©O., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Boden 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, Oo. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1356. 
Atianta, Ga. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. OC. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING OO., 
Lexington, N. U. Agent. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; BR. L. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. O. 


— 
he | j 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. 
Turner, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps. : 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ly Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 

ann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Noland 
©o., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. p.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. ‘. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: , 2 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. C.;: G. H. ng 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St.. Dal- 
las, Tex. 

N.W., At- 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford + Box 752, Atlanta. 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
o. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


8 K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 BE. 34th St., 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree St., : 
Atlanta, Ga.. N. Miller, Dist. Megr.; 1410 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C.: 2102 Jackson St.. Dallas, 

H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Mgr.. Sou M. H. 
L. H. Balley,. G. F Langevin, ‘atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin. Charlotte Office: D. R. 
Crull. Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George. Dallas Office. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New in 
. Branch Office: 607 Bona Allen Bi 
Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 
Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart- Schier 
Chemical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 


BONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


New 
N.E., 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 ne Ave., 8.W.. 
Ga.. H. C. Jones, Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Sou. Reps.: Ww. O. Jones and Cc. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. HALL 2. INC... 285 Madison Ave., 
New Sr City. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Mgr 


TERRELL MACHINE ©O., Chariotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY ©O., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8S. Mint St., 
Charlotte, N. OC. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. 
ington St., Greenville, &. C.; R. Morton, P. O. 
Box 1030, Greensboro, N C.: Ww. B 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., $5 South &t.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. : 
Prederick Jackson and I. BE. Wynne, Charlotte of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


New 
Bryan, 614 Wash- 


Purse, Provi- 


U 8&8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
Hm. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) : 
S. ©.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

K. Jordan, Sales Mer... First National Bank 
Bids. Charlotte, N. C.: C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E 
108, Atlanta, Ga.: M. 
Greenville, 5S. C.; J. H 
cello, Ga. 


U. 8 RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. : 
Box 793, Greenville, S. C.; O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Chariotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. ©C.; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co.,, Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Co., Greenville, S. C.; Sulll- 


ey oO. 
Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 


VEEDER- ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 

W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, Specialty Co., 123 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. 


VICTOR RING CoO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.;: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louls, Mo. 

WATSON- WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millb Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Georg > Saban 
P. O. Box 581, Charlotte. N. OC. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bl Charlotte, N. W. 


. I. Dalton, Megrs.: 1317 Healey 
Sou. Reps.: M. P omas, 
D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 


Bidg.. 
Charlotte ctfice: 
Atlanta off... 
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VILLE SPINNING RING C©CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, "2121 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 

WICK WIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C 


woonp’s SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St... Atianta, 
Greenville Textile Supply O©Oo., Greenville, C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 


Find 50% of Sheets 
Used Are Too Short 


In an inventiontion prior to the 
adoption of the name “Triple Six” 
for 108-inch sheets, which means a 
six-inch tuck under the mattress at 
three points, both ends of the lower 
sheet and at the foot of the top sheet, 
the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills found that in 50 per 
cent of the homes the sheets are too 
short to fit the bed properly. 

“An analysis of the replies shows 
that only about 30 per cent now use 
sheets as long as the 108-inch,” they 
report. “Some women frankly stated 
that they did not know what length 
they bought while others named such 
figures as ‘81-inch’ or ‘84-inch,’ 
showing clearly they confused width 
measurement with length. 

“Equally interesting is the fact 
that over half of the women inter- 
viewed admitted that they had 
trouble with sheets pulling out at the 
bottom because they were too short. 
It is probably safe to say that this 
figure underestimates the true facts, 
for obviously women are reluctant to 
make an admission that reflects un- 
favorably on their housekeeping. 
Nevertheless, taking the figures at its 
face value, it is a startling comment- 
ary on the previous merchandising of 
domestics that in 50 per cent of the 
homes the sheets are too short to fit 
the bed correctly. 

‘““Most significant of all, however, 
is that when we talked to women in 
terms of how a sheet should fit a bed, 
rather than how many inches it con- 
tains, they immediately showed 
greater interest, 90 per cent definite- 
ly approving a sheet that would al- 
low 6-inch tucks under the mattress 
at all points.” 


Kendall Group Insurance 


Shelby, N. C. — The Robert U. 
Woods general agency, divisional 
group manager of the Provident Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., for Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, with general head- 
quarters here, announces that the 
company has secured a group insur- 
ance contract to cover all of the em- 
ployes of the Kendall Mills in this 
section, 

The policy provides for approxi- 
mately 3,000 operatives or depend- 


3] 


ents. The insurance briefly includes 
operation and hospital allowances, 
maternal benefits, life insurance and 
burial funds on dependents, sickness 
and accident protection. The annual 
premium will be approximately $60,- 
000. This is said to be the largest 
group policy closed in the South this 
year, and the largest ever placed in 
the two Carolinas. 


Standard-Coosa Reports 
Operations Almost Normal 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. has approxi- 
mately 2,600 persons at work now in 
in its five plants and that figure is 
only about 200 less than normal, T. 
H.’ McKinney, vice-president and 
general manager says. 


Durene Announces 
Southern Fashion Shows 


The Durene Association of America 
announces seven important engage- 
ments for fashion promenades and 
lectures by Miss Doris Hinman, dur- 
ing the coming two weeks. These in- 
clude Slema, Ala., on April 13 and 
14; during April 15, 16 and 17, a 
static display of fabrics at the State 
convention of the Mississippi Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at the Hotel 
Markham in Gulfport, Miss. Miss 
Hinman will speak before the con- 
vention on the afternoon of the 16th 
conducting a fashion show. That 
evening she will address the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Board of Trade of Tifton, Ga.., 
is sponsoring the Durene meetings to 
take place in the High School audi- 
torium April 20 and 21. 

On April 27 and 28, special fash- 
ion shows and lectures will be given 
by Miss Hinman at Huntsville, Ala.; 
April 29 and 30 at Clarksdale, Miss., 
and May 15 at Danville, Va. 


H. R. Fitzgerald Estate 
Appraised at $283,225 


Danville, Va. — The appraised 
value of the estate of H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, late president of the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, is 
shown to be $283,225 in a report by 
appraisers filed in the Corporation 
Court here. The appraisal shows 
the personal estate to be $267,100, 
while the realty holdings are given 
an assessment value of $16,125. 

The estate consisted largely of life 
insurance polices five in number and 
ranging from $5,077 to $127,806. 


t 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ; 
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kdited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Traveling Among the Mills 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—Roanoke Mills Co.., 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2 


This interesting place is near the Virginia line in the 
northeastern part of North Carolina. Rosemary joins it. 
and will probably soon become a “merger,” as an elec- 
tion is to be held for that purpose—the two becoming one 
incorporated town and called Roanoke Rapids—if Roa- 
noke Rapids wins. 

Besides nice cotton mills, we find here a large and 
busy paper mill, a box factory, fine schools, churches, a 
hospital and a theatre that would be a credit to a large 
city. There are extra nice stores, but not enough com- 
petition to keep down high prices; so, mail order houses 
and nearby towns get a large patronage that under diff- 
erent conditions, would remain at home. 

The mills have adopted a schedule of two 8-hour shifts, 
beginning at 6 a. m. and ending at 10 p. m., and every- 
body is happy. This gives all plenty of time to plant 
and work gardens, go fishing and visting. And in a 
short time rock fish will begin to run and the fun will 
Start. 

Of course we visited our good friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Ward, and had a glorious time as usual. With Miss 
Sallie Bullock, of the office added to their family (as a 
boarder) we made a four-some that was altogether jolly. 
Besides, other interesting company dropped in to add 
to the fun and pleasure. 

We are beginning to understand a little more about 
the unemployment situation. Automatic machinery is 
largely responsible. High speed warpers and spoolers 
(Barber-Colman) have truly thinned the ranks in the 
mills at Roanoke Rapids and Rosemary—and in lots of 
other mills. 

ROANOKE Mitr No. | 

E. S. Ward, designer, spooler and slasher runs designs 
on these warpers that the man who made them couldn't. 

J. C. Farmer, is overseer carding; F. C. Wood, spin- 
ner; J. R. Burton, weaver; John Curran, napper; J. D. 
Leigh, dyer; Y. N. Underwood, overseer cloth room. 
(Uncle Jimmie Underwood, who for many years has been 
overseer in the cloth room, has been confined in his home 
several months by illness. We visited him and found 
him quite cheerful, though not able to be up. We truly 
hope that Uncle Jimmie will get well.) 

J. H. Hines is in charge of supply room; W. A. Daniels, 
roller shop man; M. F. Edwards, master mechanic. Mr. 

. Pendleton, superintendent. He and all the over- 
seers and second hands were as courteous and fine to us 
as could be, and we enjoyed meeting with these good 
whole-souled people again. 

ROANOKE No. 2 


Hugh D. Camp is general superintendent of both mills, 
if we make no mistake; J. D. Cassada, assistant super- 


intendent; J. O. Brown, overseer carding: Z. W. Carter. 
second hand; J. E. Swafford, card grinder. 

J. W. Brown, overseer spinning, winding, warping and 
spooling, assisted by J. R. Jenkins in spinning, G. W. 
Brigman in winding, and W. L. Jenkins in warping and 
spooling. 

T. W. Anderson is overseer weaving, with Neal Avery, 
Claude Watts and J. O. Crumpler, second hands. 

F. M. Kitchen is overseer cloth room; Ed Ennis, sec- 
ond hand in finishing: A. P. McNeil, order clerk: L. L. 
Cobb, dyer; T. J. St. Sing, master mechanic; M. E. 
Edwards, outside overseer. 

PATTERSON MILLs Co. 

It would be hard to find a more genial or pleasant 
gentleman than the secretary, Mr. A. L. Taylor. We 
had only met the Scotch Superintendent, A. Meikle, once 
before, when he first located at Patterson, and didn't 
know at that time just how to “size him up.” But we've 
got him placed now right on the same ledger with our 
favorites, and shall never more be “afraid of him.” He's 
O. K. 

A. B. McAlister, is overseer carding; Mrs. McAlister 
gets younger and more charming and vivacious as the 
years go by. They were planning to visit her mother, 
Mrs. Sloup, in Salisbury, and I suppose went. J. R. 
Cross is second hand in speeder room, and J. P. Fowler, 
second hand in carding. 

C. L. Garner is overseer spinning, with A. L. Blanton, 
second hand in spinning and J. O. Gray, in winding. 

M. H. Higgins is overseer weaving, with W. T. Hodges 
day second hand, and R. V. Owens, night second hand. 

J. W. McGinnis is overseer cloth room and supply 
room; G. E. Strickland, second hand in cloth room; W. 
M. Moore, master mechanic; E. A. Murray, napper. 

Patterson mill people get their mail at Rosemary, so 
we presume that is Rosemary. It is impossible to tell 
where Roanoke Rapids ends and Rosemary begins, and 
we think it will be fine for these towns to consolidate. It 
will certainly simplify matters for newspaper reporters. 


Goldville, S. C—Joanna News 

The more people we have in our community who try 
to have the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, the better 
our community will become. May we not adopt the atti- 
tude of the Psalmist who said, “Let us go unto the house 
of the Lord.” 

VILLAGE NEWS 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Collins and daughter visited Mrs. 
Eula Mullinax, Pelzer, S. C., Sunday. 

Mrs. Marie Whitlock and children of Whitmire, S. C.. 
and Mrs. Claud Malpass of Clinton, 5. C., spent Sunday 
with Mrs. T. L. Whitlock. 

Mrs. Shady Hawkins and family spent the week-end 
with Mr. and Mrs. Milledge Stone, Saluda, S. C. 

Miss Lena King spent Sunday with her mother in 
Belton. 
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Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Strickland spent Sunday with Mr. 
Strickland’s parents in Anderson, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Barron spent the week-end in 
Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Long spent the week-end in Bates- 
burg. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. McDowell of Laurens, S. C., spent 
the week-end with Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Rhodes. 

Mrs. E. W. Dedmond of Columbus, N. C., visited her 
daughter, Mrs. J. L. Furr, the past week. 

Mr. and Mrs Sam Robinson of Greenville, S. C., were 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Dye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owens Whitmire spent the week-end with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Whitmire, Clinton, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Whitmire spent the week-end with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Slayton, Clinton, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Wehunt anounce the birth of a 
son on Friday, April 3rd. 

Born to Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Purkerson on Friday, April 
3rd, a daughter, Mabel Louise. 

Fred Bragg, Jr., celebrated his fifth birthday Thursday 
afternoon, April 2nd, by inviting a few of his little friends 
to a party at his home. After playing games and hunting 
eggs on the lawn, the children were invited into the 
dining room where ice cream and cake were served. The 
little folks all reported a good time. 


Pickens, S. C.—Aunt Becky’s Books a 
Welcome Addition to School Library 


Dear Mrs. Thomas: 

The Clark Publishing Company sent us some of your 
books, and we enjoy reading them very much. Since | 
have seen the author I enjoy them much more. I have 
read nine of your books and I have enjoyed them very 
much. We want you to visit our school again some 
time. 

Your friends, 
Annie Finley and Bessie McKinna, 7th grade: Nina 

Garren and Pearline Trotter, 6th grade. 


Becky Ann Attends the Carders’ Meeting 


[ shore have been a rushin’ around, here lately,—so 
much so I ain’t had no time to write about it. 

Wuz having a big time up at Marion, Thursday, when 
I got a call to come home an’ go to the Kyarders meetin’ 
at Anderson, S.C. Well, it wuz 7 p. m. when I got home, 
an’ I had to ketch the 9:40 train to Greenville, cause | 
did not hanker to take a night drive all by my self. 

Reeched Greenville atter midnight an’ tride to jew the 
hotel clerk down to half price fur a rume, but nuthin 
doin’. Won thing shore an’ sertin—if I got to pay fur 
5 ours sleep same as fur 10, I’m goin’ to larn to snore, 
fur they say folks that snores gets more good out of 
sleep. When I riz at 7 to ketch a bus to Anderson, I 
didn’t feel like I’d been to sleep a tall. 

Well the kyarders met in the court house at Anderson, 
an’ frum the timid way they wood give their names an’ 
glance kinder skeered toerds the judges rume, it wuz easy 
to guess they'd bin in court before. Why, even Mr. 
Walter Taylor, the Textile Association secretary, an’ Mr. 
Corn, chairman of the meetin’ looked mighty seris. 

When them kydars wood hop up to make a talk, Mr. 
Corn wood have to axe ‘em their names—even atter tell- 
in’ ‘em they must interdooce themselves. Then they’d 
squeek out so weak an’ skeered, that half the time the 
reporters got a Corn an’ Cobb mixture. 
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At close of the mornin’ meetin’, we went to the Calhoun 
Hotel fur a mighty nice lunch, an’ the men shore talked 
beter atter it’ cause the atternoon session wuz held around 
the tables atter lunch. 

Now if that had bin a weavers meetin’ I wood a under- 
stood their lingo. But them kyarders! Messrs. Corn, 
Cobb, Burgess, Jones, Leister, Clark, Crocker, Godfrey, 
Edwards and Edwards, Morris, Padgett, Underwood, 
Hardy, Connelly, Gilliard, Rogers, Snoddy, McElrath, 
Hurley, Campbell, Waits, Buchanan, Husky, an’ good- 
ness, knows how many more, all got to talkin’ about 
‘“strippin’’’ and’ keepin’ clean. Some “stripped” once a 
week, some twice a week, and some had the nerve to say 
they “stripped ever fwo weeks.” 

Now if I wuz a superintender an’ had a overseer that 
went two weeks without cleanin’ up, I'd by him a barrel 
of talcum powder. 

Well they jest kept a talkin’ so much about “‘strippin’,” 
that I told Mrs. W. W. Cobb (the Super’s wife frum 
Catechee) that maybe wed better go out—as we wuz 
the only wimmin in thar. But she lowed she’d stick fo 
her husband, cum what mought. Well atter while I larnt 
that they wuz talkin’ about “strippin’ kyards’—what 
ever that means. 

There wuz a discussion about oiling cotton to make it 
run good an’ Mr. Husky, of Whitney, lowed that it wuz 
a good thing if used rite, an’ he liked it more fur elimina- 
tin’ the dust an’ lint,—an’ addin’ to the comfort an’ 
health of kyard-room workers. 

A Conspicious ABSENCE 

Of all the big mill presidents an’ treasurers in an 
around Anderson, we did not see a won present. Not a 
won had time to come an’ welcome the boys an’ wish 
‘em good luck in their efferts towerd better work. 

It shore is strange how little interest some peepil shoy 
in the Textile Association. The mill officials that sen 
their men to these meetin’s get full value fur money an 
time spent. The Socation members swap idees an’ get 
full o’ pep stiddy “full o’ booze” an’ go back to work 
with a vim. 

There air still a few oversers that ain't interested in 
nuthin’ ceptin’ their own little jobs;—they ain’t got time 
to read ner go no whare,—an’ these air the kind that 
sooner er later have to step down an’ out, to give place 
to them that has made use of ever’ oppertunity to im- 
prove. 

The man that thinks he “knows it all’ or ‘enough to 
get by,’ an’ is satisfied at that, is goin’ to be packin’ 
cement won of these days an’ lookin’ fur a job that 
ain't. 

[ shore didn’t cum back home on a old trane ner a 
bus. Had the onner of hidin’ back with the Sosashun 
secretary in his big fine kyar. 

Aunt Becky. 

A traveling salesman sent his better half a check for 

a “million kisses’ as a birthday present. He was con- 
siderably upset a few days later when he received the 
following letter: 
Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express my appreciation of 
the check you sent me on my birthday, I presented it to 
the milkman this morning and he cashed it. Lovingly 
yours, Jane. 


A grumpy old cynic-in church said when the collection 
plate was passed to him, “Not a cent, I don’t believe in 
missions. 

“Then.” said the usher, “won’t you take something 
out? 


It’s intended for the heathen.” 


al 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Wanted: Greasy and soiled rags, also . Wanted To Trade 
clean rags from 12” and up. Jass Mfe. Fourteen Banner Diagonal Golf Ma- 
Co., 910 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. chines about one year old for “H H’”’ 
Half Hose Reverse Pilate Fancy 200 
Needle 3%” Cylinder Machines. Box 
No. 843, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted 


Foreman for Beaming Room located in 
South Carolina using long and short 
chain beaming on plain work and plant 
warping up to twelve colors Good 
opening for right man In reply give 
all particulars stating experience, 
availability. et cetera. Address Beam- 
ing, care this paper. 


“A Man Without a 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


Wanted ” 

Weave Room Overseer who can run Friend 

he ob oOo jacquard looms, ayo 

Give ‘ iad “Only a Factory Boy” 

first letter. Apply No. 40, care South- 

ern Textile Bulletin “Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 

BULLETIN 


‘CLASSIFIED ADS ill Allen—Sinner” 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 


Price $1.00 Each 


words to the inch. Order from 
: CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
, abo 0 
Set this style — 80 words to i ae 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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N. C. Hosiery Group Studies 
Motor Transportation 


Greensboro, N. C.—At the meeting 
of North Carolina Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers in the King 
Cotton Hotel, with C. W. Saddy, of 
Wiscassett Knitting Mills, Albemarle, 
in charge, one of the chief items 
considered was the subject of “Motor 
Transportation.” It was the consen- 
sus of those present that they will 
give all traffic to rail carriers as long 
as the rail carriers will co-operate to 
maintain reasonable textile freight 
rates. Discussion of depreciation of 
knitting machinery also had an im- 
portant part of the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

The North Carolina Coal case that 
will come up for hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
April 16, in Raleigh, claimed some 
attention, particularly since some of 
the manufacturers will appear as wit- 
nesses. 


Morris Prince, secretary of the Full 
Fashioned hosiery group was named 
a delegate to a conference in Phila- 
delphia, to be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers in April. The 
conference will take up the question 
of machinery depreciation. 


Mill Properties For Sale 


The following properties are being 
offered, separately, at private bids to be 
received by the undersigned at Lowell, 
N. C. on or before 12 o'clock M., on April 
24, 1931, or, if no private bid accepted. 
the properties will be sold, separately, at 
public auction at 12 o'clock M., on May 
11, 1931, at the courthouse door, Gastonia, 
N. 


Peerless Manufacturing Company 


A balanced unit of fifteen thousand one 
hundred and twenty producing spindles 
on fine combed yarns. Mill village con- 
sists of forty-four houses, warehouses, 
etc., and approximately forty-five acres 
of land. 


Lowell Cotton Mills 


Three Units: Number one, ninety-two 
hundred and sixteen ‘producing spindles: 
Number two, fourteen thousand three 
hundred and four producing spindles: and 
Number three, eleven thousand and seven- 
ty-two producing spindles; all balanced 
and on fine combed yarns. Mill villages 
consist of one hundred sixty-two houses. 
warehouses, etc. and approximately one 
hundred sixty-three acres of land. 

Certified or cashier's check for Five 
Thousand Dollars, payable to order of W. 
L. Balthis, Receiver, must accompany 
each private bid for the Peerless proper- 
ties and each private bid for the Lowell 
properties, and in the event of public 
sale of either, such check must be deliver- 
ed by the highest bidder to the Receiver 
immediately, otherwise such property will 
be resold by the Receiver at once. All 
bids, private or public, subject to accept- 
ance or rejection by the court. Further 
details will be furnished by the Receiver 
on request. 


W. L. Balthis, Receiver of Peerless Mfg. 


Co. 
W. L. Balthis, Receiver of Lowell Cotton 
Mills. 
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Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 5125 


MANUFACTURERS 


CARD CLOTHING AND REEDS 


— 
All metal silk reeds, oval dent and We recommend our genuine oval dent 
regular dent reeds, slasher combs. reed for work up to 30 dents per inch. 
WE REPAIR ALL KINDS OF REEDS 
| RESULTS COUNT Particularly adapted to factories and plants 
| VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
When textile alkalies are purchased the question CLOSET COMBINATION 
of primary importance is neither price nor chemical 
analysis, results are what count. than anything in the plant 
or factory Repairing, ordi- 
Wyandotte Textile Alkalies come to you with a narily, is a disagreeable job, 
- - but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
| guarantee that they will produce satisfactory results retailers ia 
ed 
or your money will be refunded. The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple 
This guarantee is made _ possible because 
folder that shows all the 
Wyandotte has been scientifically made for textile mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
processing, Is accurately tested to insure uniformity, we'll be glad to send you, 
promptly At the same time, 
Hp and_is offered to you by experiencegi, 


practical textile men. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 


write for detailed information. 


andolle 


Quality an d Service 


1extile Alkalies 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
Villages and other exposed 
- positively 
guaranteed against 


places 
“a freezing. 


J 
| 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 


As makers and distributors of products that 
Vital part in the textile industry, we must know 
lute certainty just what our products can or 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specifi 
needs and is available any time to assist in so). 
problems 


Play such a 
to an abso- 
cannot do for 


textile 
ing your 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 


Sizing Gums 


For weighting and finish- Sizing Compound: 


ing all textiles 
Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 
Dighton Artificial Gum |} Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders Liquid Chlorine 
(Bleaching Powder) 
in your modernization jt" 
noe Arnold, Hoffman & Co., | 
‘The Textile industry is stepping ips 0., INC. 
gs Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
More and more textile mills are Nowe Week "WEA 


adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- | 
ers fit right into such plans. They oan 
replace ‘‘out of date” wooden skew- 
ers. They improve the quality of ||| 

the yarn. Gum Tragasol 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on ||| 

your creel boards, lint and fly can’t | | | . ° 
accumulate —— cleaning is simpler. cee Colloid Specialty 


Yarn or roving is not strained. tt 


These Ball Bearing Holders are on for 

rigidly fixed to the top of the cree! | 

board—bottoms are free and clear. | Sizing and Finishing 
They’re quickly installed — easily ) 


bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give Be 
them a trial—they belong /A 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shedding, 
chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by changes in 


| humidity, so no soft warps. Tragasol fills and 


| strengthens the fabric; o tendering effects. Just 


Tragasol—nothing more for pure finishes. Can be 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. | 
i used in conjunction with all other materials. 
2) C | P yal John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


BOBBIN HOLDER 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


: Sole Agents, United States and Canada 
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